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FOREWORD 

Alabama  College  is  committed  by  its  charter 
and  by  a  long  period  of  service,  to  the  education 
and  training  of  women  in  the  State.  It  is  our 
conviction  that  the  offerings  of  a  woman's  col- 
lege should  be  directed  constantly  toward  the 
education  of  women  for  every  phase  of  life.  This 
education  should  be  a  matter  of  special  concern 
to  a  college  which  the  State  has  established  for 
the  education  of  its  women.  All  women,  whether 
they  be  found  on  the  campus  or  engaged  beyond 
its  boundaries,  are  entitled  to  the  services  of  the 
college. 

In  the  total  education  of  women,  education  for 
citizenship  must  play  an  increasingly  important 
part.  It  is  very  fitting,  therefore,  that  Alabama 
College  should  make  every  contribution  possible 
to  education  in  this  field. 

We  present  this  bulletin  as  one  contribution  of 
Alabama  College  toward  a  more  effective  citizen- 
ship on  the  part  of  Alabama  women.  It  has  been 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Alabama  Feder- 
ation of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs.  We  believe  that  the  information  which  it 
contains  is  timely  and  valuable.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  to  publish  it  under  the  imprint  of  Ala- 
bama College. 

Arthur  Fort  Harman,  President. 


PREFACE 

Believing  that  "facts  are  the  basis  of  intelligent  action  and  fact- 
finding is  a  responsibility  of  any  group  that  seeks  to  act  wisely 
and  to  have  its  fitting  place  in  social  development/'  the  Alabama 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  and  Ala- 
bama College  have  put  forzvard  this  study  that  through  it  the  po- 
litical status  of  women  in  Alabama  may  be  more  clearly  defined. 

The  hope  is  that  it  will  stimulate  all  women  who  are  eligible  to 
vote  to  qualify  and  exercise  this  right  of  citizenship,  and  that  all 
women  in  Alabama  as  zvell  as  all  women  in  the  United  States 
may  receive  more  consideration  in  political  and  governmental  af- 
fairs because  of  the  findings  of  this  study  regarding  their  citizen- 
ship interests  and  activities  and  their  financial  support  of  the 
government  through  payment  of  taxes. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  study  appreciation  is  due  Dr. 
Arthur  F.  Harman,  President  of  Alabama  College,  Dr.  T.  H. 
Napier.  Dean  of  Alabama  College,  and  Dr.  Hallie  Farmer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Student  Career  Conference  Committee,  Alabama  Col- 
lege, for  their  interest  and  cooperation  in  making  possible  the 
publication ;  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Andrews  for  securing  information 
with  reference  to  political  positions  held  by  women  in  Alabama 
not  included  in  the  questionnaire,  and  for  looking  up  Alabama  laws 
in  reference  to  suffrage;  to  each  of  the  23  clubs  in  the  Alabama 
Federation  who  through  their  members  participated  in  the  dis- 
tribution, filling  out,  and  returning  of  the  questionnaires. 

Especially  arc  we  indebted  to  Dr.  Minnie  L.  Steckcl,  Student 
Counselor,  Alabama  College,  and  Research  Chairman  for  the  Ala- 
bama State  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  for  the  generous  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  which  has 
made  this  study  a  reality.  Her  clear  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  the  data  will  aid  materially  in  the  furtherance  of  the  legislative 
program  adopted  by  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  with  the  motto,  "The  Busi- 
ness Woman  As  Citizen." 

Willie  Hcghes  TarplEy,  President 
Alabama  State  Federation  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs. 
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This  is  the  second  research  bulletin 
dealing  with  the  special  problems  of 
ivomcn  to  be  published  by  Alabama  Col- 
lege in  collaboration  with  the  Alabama 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs. 

The  first  publication,  "A  Study  of  the 
Employability  of  Women  in  Alabama," 
zvas  issued  in  July,  1936.  Copies  of  either 
of  these  bulletins  arc  available  without 
charge,  and  should  be  requested  of  the 
Executive  Secretary,  Alabama  College, 
Montevallo. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  July,  1931,  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Incorporated,  decided  they  could 
work  more  effectively  if  they  set  for  themselves  a  "long-time 
goal — something  to  work  for  over  a  period  of  years."1  The 
statement  of  their  aims  which  is  embodied  in  what  has  become 
known  as  the  "Ten  Year  Objective"  is  as  follows : 

"During  the  next  decade  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Incorporated,  should  fit 
itself  to  assume  real  leadership  in  thinking  on  economic  prob- 
lems and  their  social  implications,  with  a  view  toward  help- 
ing in  the  establishment,  through  scientific  methods,  of  con- 
ditions which  assure  to  women,  and  men  as  well,  the  fullest 
possible  opportunity,  and  reward,  for  the  development  of 
whatever  capacities  they  may  possess."2 

The  two  years  following  this  action  were  given  over  to  de- 
termining what  would  unify  the  nation-wide  program  and 
clarify  projects  undertaken  to  reach  this  specified  aim. 

In  1934  the  year's  work  was  centered  around  "Economic 
Security."  In  1935  the  topic  for  the  year's  program  was 
"United  for  Effective  Democracy."  Because  1936  was  the 
year  of  a  general  election  and  therefore  one  in  which  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America  through  the  vote  exercised 
their  citizenship  in  the  election  of  a  president,  the  topic  for 
the  year,  "The  Business  Woman  as  Citizen,"  was  particularly 
well  chosen. 

Moreover,  women  in  business  and  in  the  professions  were 
beginning  to  realize  that  rights  and  privileges  are  dependent 
upon  legislation,  that  legislation  is  dependent  upon  those  who 
are  elected  to  the  legislature  and  upon  the  voters  who  put 
them  there.  Too  long  had  petitions  carrying  hundreds,  even 
thousands  of  women's  names  been  sent  to  legislative  and  con- 
gressional bodies,  and  to  others  in  authority,  only  to  be  cast 
aside  with  little  or  no  consideration  because  they  did  not  rep- 
resent votes. 

Realizing  that  only  when  the  woman  was  a  voting  citizen  could 
she  express  her  desire  to  governing  bodies  with  any  hope  of 
receiving  sympathetic  hearing,  the  following  recommendation 


1  &  2.  Handibook  of  Federation  Procedures,  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  1819  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y.,  Page  30. 
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was  adopted  at  the  annual  board  meeting  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  In- 
corporated, held  in  Chicago,  July  17,  1936 : 

"Recommendation  No.  2.  That  each  member  of  the  Feder- 
ation be  an  informed  voter,  and  work  in  the  party  of  her 
choice  to  secure  representative  citizens  in  public  office."3 

This  resolution  does  not  infer  that  all  members  of  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  who  are  non-vtoers  be 
dropped  from  the  roll,  but  rather  that  they  be  urged  to  regis- 
ter and  become  qualified  voters  in  order  that  each  club's  mem- 
bership may  be  one  hundred  per  cent  voters  and  that,  in  the 
future,  all  women  becoming  members  be  qualified  voters. 

In  line  with  this  objective  set  by  the  National  Association, 
the  Alabama  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs  cooperating  with  Alabama  College,  State  College 
for  Women,  undertook  the  present  study. 


3.  Proceedings  Board  of  Directors'  Meeting,  1936,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  1819  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 
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AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

No  important  project  can  be  undertaken  and  continued  to 
an  advantage  over  a  period  of  years  without  some  evaluation 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant activities  which  women  in  Alabama  have  undertaken 
within  recent  years,  is  the  duty  of  a  voting  citizen.  It  is  of 
particular  interest,  therefore,  to  make  an  inventory  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  since  the  adoption  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment4  by  the  women  in  Alabama  in  this  phase 
of  their  citizenship.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment,  women  have  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  in  five 
general  elections  and  ten  or  more  municipal  and  county  elec- 
tions. The  present  study  gives  some  indication  to  what  extent 
women  of  one  particular  group  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  affairs  of  the  state  and  local  community.  This  class  of 
women  probably  is  the  most  progressive  group  of  women  in 
the  State  in  the  exercise  of  citizenship  privileges,  rights,  and 
obligations. 

The  study  is  in  no  way  partisan  in  its  approach.  Those 
interested  in  promoting  an  active  citizenship  on  the  part  of 
women  are  not  concerned  about  the  party  to  which  they  be- 
long, but  are  concerned  that  they,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
men  of  the  State,  take  leadership  in  governmental  affairs  and 
participate  as  citizens  in  the  only  means  which  a  democracy 
has  of  expressing  effectively  its  wish  to  those  in  power ;  that 
is,  by  casting  a  ballot  in  the  election. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  in  a  brief  summary 
a  survey  of  citizenship  interests,  activities,  and  responsibilities 
of  a  group  of  business  and  professional  women  in  Alabama 
with  the  hope  that  the  results  of  such  a  survey  will  encourage 
both  men  and  women  to  finer  citizenship. 


4.     The    federal    amendment    granting    women    suffrage    was    ratified 
August  26,  1920. 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

The  data  here  presented  have  been  collected  by  question- 
naires which  were  sent  by  the  State  Research  Chairman  of  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  to  the  research 
chairman  of  each  of  the  twenty-five  clubs  in  the  State.  Each 
member  received  two  questionnaires5  which  she  returned  to 
the  research  chairman  of  her  club.  She  in  turn  sent  them 
to  the  State  Research  Chairman.  An  envelope  was  sent  with 
each  set  of  questionnaires  which  was  used  to  return  the  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  State  Research  Chairman  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  recognition  through  collection.  A  record  was 
kept  of  the  number  of  questionnaires  which  each  club  con- 
tributed to  the  study.  With  the  questionnaires  an  instruc- 
tion sheet6  was  sent  requesting  that  each  member  of  each 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  fill  out  a  question- 
naire herself  and  give  the  second  questionnaire  to  some  other 
woman,  not  a  member,  but  employed  and  eligible  to  member- 
ship. In  order  to  aid  the  individual  in  answering  the  ques- 
tionnaires, information  with  reference  to  number  of  elections, 
municipal  and  state,  and  various  forms  of  taxes  levied  in  the 
State  over  the  period  of  years  from  1929  to  1936,  inclusive,0 
was  distributed  to  each  club  membership  either  through  the 
State  Research  Chairman  or  the  local  research  chairmen. 

Form  A  of  the  questionnaire  deals  with  voting  and  office 
holding.  Form  B  of  the  questionnaire  is  related  to  the  study 
on  employability  of  women  in  Alabama  published  by  this 
organization  in  cooperation  with  Alabama  College,  July,  1936.7 
It,  also,  is  related  to  the  present  study  in  that  it  shows  that  these 
women  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  city,  county,  state, 
and  federal  governments  through  taxes.  The  questionnaires 
call  for  no  information  which  would  enable  any  woman  an- 
swering the  questionnaires  to  be  identified.  In  this  manner, 
it  was  thought  possible  to  secure  more  accurate  information. 


5.  Copies  of  the  questionnaires  are  found  in  Appendix  A. 

6.  Copy  of  instruction  sheet  is  found  in  Appendix  A. 

7.  Vol.  XXIX,  No.   1,  July,   1936,  Total  No.  119,  Alabama  College, 
Special   Bulletin,  A   Study  of  Employability  of  Women  in  Ala- 
bama. 
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TABLE  I— ALABAMA  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  WOM- 
EN'S CLUBS  WITH  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AND  NON- 
MEMBERS  ANSWERING  EACH  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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19 
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1 

0 

1 
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41 

28 

69 

41 

28 

69 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 
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8 
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Dadeville    
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14 
14 
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13 

8 
31 
16 

2 

22 

45 
34 
15 
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13 

10 

30 

16 

2 

22 
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44 

Fairfield     _... 

34 
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15 
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12 
15 
21 

9 
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14 

21 
24 
35 

12 
14 
19 
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13 
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22 
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32 

Mobile 
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10 
11 

19 

25 

8 
14 

10 

10 

18 
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24 

Montgomery  ...    

26 

17 

53 

34 

18 

52 

Muscle  Shoals8 _ 

5 

7 

12 

5 

7 

12 

Parrish   _.  ... 

12 

9 

21 

12 

9 

21 

Scottsboro   

11 
11 

27 
3 

38 
14 

12 
9 

26 
4 

38 

Sylacauga 

13 

Troy 

7 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

Tuscaloosa       

22 
9 

29 
2 

51 
11 

22 

7 

28 
1 

50 

Tuscaloosa,  Jr.     

8 

TOTAL  .. 

339 

269 1 

608 

326 

260 

586 

Table  I  gives  a  list  of  the  clubs  with  the  number  of  members 
and  non-members  answering-  both  Form  A  and  Form  B.  At 
the  time  the  questionnaires  were  sent  out,  there  were  twenty- 
five  active  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  in  the 
State.  Carbon  Hill  and  Dadeville  did  not  participate  in  the 
present  study.  Table  I  indicates  that  there  were  339  mem- 
bers and  269  non-members  who  answered  Form  A  of  the 
questionnaire  and  326  members  and  260  non-members  who 
answered  Form  B  of  the  questionnaire.  There  were,  then,  a 
total  of  608  women  who  answered  Form  A  of  the  question- 
naire, 55.76  per  cent  of  whom  were  members  and  44.24  per  cent 
of  whom  were  non-members.  Information  on  Form  B  was  giv- 


8.     This  club  includes  members  of  the  "Tri-cities":  Tuscumbia,  Shef- 
field,  Florence. 
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en  by  586  women,  55.63  per  cent  of  whom  were  members  and 
44.37  per  cent  of  whom  were  non-members.  The  total  mem- 
bership of  the  clubs  on  April  1  was  691.  The  study,  then, 
should  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  citizenship  activities 
of  the  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  in  Alabama, 
since  it  represents  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  membership 
responding.  This  information  also  should  give  a  fairly  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  citizenship  of  the  women  engaged  in  the 
business  and  professions  of  Alabama  as  shown  through  their 
interests  in  governmental  affairs. 

The  writer  in  no  way  claims  for  the  study  that  it  represents 
the  participation  of  women  generally  over  the  State  in  these 
functions  of  citizenship.  It  is  clearly  recognized  that  this 
group  of  women  is  a  very  select  group  and  that  it  probably 
more  than  any  other  group  of  women  is  concerned  with  citi- 
zenship activities.  A  similar  study  made  of  women  who  are 
home-makers  probably  would  give  different  results.  Sim- 
ilarly, a  study  made  of  women  in  the  lower  occupational  brack- 
ets might  show  extreme  differences  with  reference  to  citizen- 
ship  activities.     The   study,   is   confined   to  the   Caucasian  race. 

The  communities  in  which  the  clubs  are  located  represent 
every  type  of  urban  population  in  Alabama.  The  population0 
of  the  towns  varies  from  987  to  259,678.  Towns  such  as  Al- 
bertville,  Cullman,  Guntersville,  Parrish,  Scottsboro,  Shef- 
field, and  Tuscumbia  are  small  enough  to  be  definitely  rural 
in  outlook.  The  inhabitants  of  Athens,  Auburn,  Florence, 
Montevallo,  Troy,  and  Tuscaloosa  are  connected  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  college.  A  number  of  the  towns  representing 
small  industrial  communities  are  Anniston,  Decatur,  Fairfield, 
Gadsden,  Huntsville,  Jasper,  and  Sylacauga.  The  industries 
of  these  towns  center  primarily  around  such  occupations  as 
lumbering,  textile,  and  mining  and  related  industries.  The 
definitely  urban  population  is  represented  by  the  larger  cities 
of  the  State,  namely,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  and  Montgomery. 
A  study  confined  to  the  women  working  in  business  and  pro- 
fessions does  not,  of  course,  represent  rural  women. 

Table  II  indicates  the  age  of  the  women  answering  the 
questionnaires.  Since  age  is  a  factor  upon  which  active  citi- 
zenship depends,  it  is  pertinent  to  this  study  to  indicate  age. 
A  number  of  questionnaires  were  filled  out  by  young  women 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  These  questionnaires  are  not 
included  in  the  study.  The  lower  age  limit,  therefore,  is 
twenty-one  and  the  upper  age  limit  is  ninety-eight. 


9.     United  States  Census  of  1930.  Vol.  IV. 
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TABLE  II— AGE  OF  MEMBER  AND  NON-MEMBER  WOMEN 
REPRESENTED  IN  THE  STUDY 


Members 

Non-Members 

Age 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

21-25___. 

30 

44 

48 

56 

41 

49 

27 

13 

11 

6 

1 

1 

12 

8.8 

13.0 

14.2 

16.5 

12.1 

14.5 

8.0 

3.8 

3.3 

1.8 

.3 

.3 

3.4 

52 

52 

40 

39 

22 

22 

22 

6 

4 

2 

1 

0 

7 

19.3 

26-30 

31-35 

36-40 

41-45 

19.3 
14.9 

14.5 
8.2 

46-50 

51-55.- 

8.2 
8.2 

56-60 

2.2 

61-65 

1.5 

66-70 
71-75     . 

.7 
.4 

Above  75_. 
Not    Re- 
porting.. 

0. 
2.6 

Total    . 

339 

100.0 

269 

100.0 

Table  II  of  which  Chart  I  is  a  graphical  representation,  in- 
dicates that  the  greater  percentage  of  non-members  partici- 
pating are  in  the  age  group  ranging  from  21  to  40  years,  while 
the  larger  percentage  of  the  membership  is  in  the  age  group 
from  31  to  50  years.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  non-mem- 
bership, that  is,  the  potential  membership,  would  be  of  a 
younger  age  group  than  the  active  membership.  There  was 
no  effort  made  to  classify  the  women  according  to  marital 
status,  since  it  is  not  conceivable  that  there  is  any  relation- 
ship between  marital  status  of  business  women  and  interest  in 
political  affairs.  The  additional  material  was  assembled  from 
government  offices,  county  and  state,  by  a  member10  of  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  of  Montgomery. 
This  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  headed  "Wom- 
en's Interest  and  Activity  in  Political  Affairs,"  and  in  Appen- 
dix B. 


JO.     Mrs.  Carrie  K.  Andrews,  612  Narrow  Lane  Road,  Montgomery. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE  IN  ALABAMA 

Woman  suffrage  in  Alabama  from  the  beginning  followed  a 
most  discouraging  course  culminating  by  Alabama  being 
among  the  ten  states  which  failed  to  ratify  the  federal  suf- 
frage amendment,11  and  one  of  the  two  states  which  legally 
rejected  the  amendment.12 

Now  after  seventeen  years,  during  which  women  have  had 
the  franchise,  it  is  most  interesting  and  should  prove  valuable 
to  study  the  development  of  woman  suffrage  in  Alabama.  The 
fact  that  Alabama  was  so  reluctant  to  grant  its  women  the 
right  to  vote  should  help  to  clarify  the  present  attitude  toward 
women  in  the  State  with  reference  to  their  political,  legal,  and 
economic  status. 


11.  The  Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  force  De- 
cember 7,  1925,  and  appendix  with  laws  to  December  6,  1926.  Vol.  44, 
Part  I,  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  69  Congress  1925-1926.  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  1926,  p.  1861. 

ARTICLE  XIX.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  sex. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

The  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  by  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Congress,  on  May  19,  1919,  and  was  declared,  in  a  proclamation 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  August  26,  1920,  to  have  been  ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  states  of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Col- 
orado, Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Wyoming. 

12.  Holtby,  Winifred,  Women,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1936,  p.  105. 
Florida  took  no  action  in  either  House. 

Georgia's  vote  was  null  and  void  because  the  Senate  and  the  House 
did  not  act  on  a  joint  resolution. 

North  Carolina  voted  to  postpone  action  on  the  ratification  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  and  tabled  the  rejection  resolution  in  the  House. 

Mississippi  ratified  in  the  Senate  and  defeated  ratification  in  the 
House. 

South  Carolina  passed  a  concurrent  instead  of  a  joint  rejection  reso- 
lution and  each  house  voted  on  a  different  measure. 

Louisiana  passed  a  rejection  resolution  in  the  House  but  the  Senate 
Journal  shows  the  rejection  resolution  to  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the   Senate  files. 

Alabama  and  Virginia  adopted  joint  rejection  resolutions  in  both 
houses. 

Deleware  and  Maryland  were  the  other  two  states  which  did  not 
ratify  the  amendment  before  adoption. 
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One  factor  contributing  to  the  unfavorable  attitude  toward 
woman  suffrage  was  that  the  "chivalry  complex"  referred  to 
by  Holtby13  was  markedly  stronger  in  Alabama  than  over 
the  country  generally.  Traditionally,  the  "Southern  Lady" 
needed  to  be  shielded  and  the  prospects  of  her  participating 
in  sordid,  corrupt  politics  was  not  inviting.  The  polling  place 
during  an  election  with  drinking,  drunkenness,  fighting,  and 
brawling  was  an  unthinkable  place  for  a  woman  to  be.  In 
addition  to  the  generally  uninviting  picture,  the  possibility  of 
Negroes  being  at  the  polls  made  the  situation  even  more  unfit 
for  women. 

This  attitude  that  women  are  "ministering  angels,"  "un- 
crowned queens,"  "gentler  natures,"  the  "weaker  sex,"  and 
man  her  "gallant,  chivalrous,  protector  and  defender"  has  so 
penetrated  men's  thinking  that  even  today  to  many  men  who 
thoroughly  believe  in  woman  suffrage,  it  remains  merely  an 
intellectual  principle.  Emotionally  and  traditionally  they  are 
still  against  it.  They  are  against  it  to  the  extent  that  while 
they  accept  women's  voting  generally,  they  do  not  approve  of 
it  in  "their"  women:  wives,  sweethearts,  mothers,  and  sisters. 

Moore14  in  his  Alabama  history  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  this 
point  of  view.  "Political  reform  sentiment  found  expression  in 
the  woman  suffrage  movement.  More  than  thirty  years  ago 
a  few  women  in  Alabama  began  to  advocate  the  view  that 
women  should  be  allowed  to  vote  and  to  exercise  the  priv- 
ilege of  holding  office.  Strange  women  they  seemed,  but  as 
the  years  passed  they  won  converts.  Local  suffrage  associa- 
tions (sometimes  called  woman's  rights  associations)  were  or- 
ganized, and  this  gave  rise  to  anti-suffrage  associations.15  Con- 
servative women  organized  to  prevent  what  seemed  to  them 
would  be  a  sure  defilement  of  the  womanhood  of  the  State, 
if  it  should  descend  from  its  exalted  position  to  engage  in  the 
slimy  and  mannish  business  of  politics.  With  all  their  might 
they  opposed  a  policy  which  they  believed  would  lead  to  the 
desertion  of  homes  for  the  ballot  box  and  office.  Even  many 
progressive  men  felt  the  same  way  about  it.  One  heard  men 
on  all  sides  say  that  they  would  not  have  the  women  pollute 
themselves  by  getting  into  the  mire  of  politics."     This  same 


13.  Holtby,   Winifred,   Women,   Green   &   Co.,   New   York,    1936,   p. 
105. 

14.  Moore,  Albert  Burton,   History  of  Alabama,  University   Supply 
Store,  University,  Alabama,  1934,  pp.  803,  804. 

15.  Selma,    Alabama,    was    the    leading    center    of   agitation    in    the 
early  days. 
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point  of  view  is  reflected  even  today  by  the  attitude  of  some 
women,  who,  when  urged  to  meet  the  qualifications  of  voting 
say  they  "do  not  believe  in  it." 

A  second  factor  was  that  there  were  no  large  industrial 
centers  in  Alabama,  therefore,  her  women  were  isolated.  There 
were  few  employed  women  and  since  they  were  not  working 
in  groups,  there  was  not  the  stimulus  to  work  for  a  common 
interest.  The  convenience  of  proximity  for  the  discussion  of 
common  problems  which  naturally  leads  to  organization  for 
a  common  cause  was  lacking. 

There  was  not  the  advantage  which  resulted  when  two 
parties  played  against  each  other  in  advocating  woman  suf- 
frage to  gain  their  end  since  the  politics  of  Alabama  was  the 
politics  of  one  major  party.  This  resulted  in  indifference  on 
the  part  of  both  men  and  women.  If  the  two  major  parties 
had  been  more  equally  divided  the  votes  of  women  might 
easily  have  shifted  the  majority  from  one  party  to  the  other. 
Since  the  Democratic  Party  was  the  only  major  party  in  the 
South,  women  had  no  real  concern  regarding  which  party 
might  win.  Even  the  encouragment  of  the  Socialist  Party, 
which  from  the  first  endorsed  woman  suffrage,  was  lacking  in 
the  South. 

The  factor  which  did  the  most  to  create  an  unfavorable  at- 
titude in  Alabama  toward  woman  suffrage  was  the  fact  that 
the  forces  advocating  woman  suffrage  so  often  aligned  them- 
selves with  factions  and  issues  which  the  South  as  a  section 
opposed.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
women  promoting  the  cause.  Sometimes  it  was  done  de- 
liberately with  the  hope  that  the  support  of  certain  political 
factions  of  men  might  be  gained.  Woman  suffrage  itself  was 
a  radical  movement  so  it  was  quite  natural  for  it  to  unite 
forces  with  other  radical  groups.  Thus,  suffrage  for  women 
in  Alabama  became  an  anathema  because  Alabama,  like  other 
Southern    states,   was    conservative. 

Evidence  that  the  opposition  to  woman  suffrage  in  Alabama 
was  in  a  large  part  due  to  the  fact  that  woman  suffrage  so 
often  joined  forces  opposing  Southern  sectional  interests  is 
that  in  some  respects  before  the  War  Between  the  States,  Ala- 
bama was  forward  looking  with  reference  to  women's  rights. 
Records  show  that  Alabama  as  early  as  1843  gave  married 
women  the  right  to  make  a  will,  the  fourth  state  to  grant 
this  privilege. 

The  greatest  harm  was  done  to  the  cause  of  woman  suf- 
frage in  Alabama  when  the  forces  promoting  women's  rights 
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aligned  themselves  with  the  abolitionists.  Many  ardent  ad- 
vocates16 of  woman's  suffrage  now  take  the  view  that  had  the 
issue  of  abolition  been  averted  for  twenty  years  women  would 
have  gained  the  ballot  as  the  natural  result  of  the  functioning 
of  a  democracy. 

The  influence  of  the  abolitionists  carried  over  even  against 
the  federal  amendment,  and  the  greatest  objection  to  giving 
women  the  right  of  suffrage  was  the  fact  that  granting  white 
women  the  right  to  vote  would  at  the  same  time  give  the  vote 
to  Negro  women,  thus  potentially  doubling  the  Negro  vote. 
What  objections  there  were  to  Negro  men  voting  were  in- 
tensified with  reference  to  Negro  women.  The  Southern  men 
argued  that  in  giving  their  women  suffrage,  they  were  lower- 
ing them  to  the  status  of  the  Negro,  but  they  refused  to 
recognize  that  in  not  having  suffrage  both  white  and  Negro 
women  were  in  this  respect  of  the  same  status. 

This  attitude  toward  the  Negro  vote  still  serves  as  a  barrier 
to  the  Alabama  white  woman's  voting.  The  poll  tax  which 
was  originally  intended  to  limit  the  Negro  vote  still  limits 
woman's  vote,  especially  when  the  woman  is  not  gainfully  em- 
ployed it  is  a  serious  financial  burden  for  a  large  percentage 
of  families  to  pay  poll  taxes  for  both  husband  and  wife. 

Prohibition  had  never  been  indorsed  by  any  woman's  suf- 
frage organization  but  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  supported  woman  suffrage  as  a  means  of  voting  the 
saloon  out  of  existence.  The  liquor  interests  realizing  that 
women  generally  favored  prohibition  feared  what  might  hap- 
pen to  their  interest  if  women  voted,  and  consequently  fought 
woman  suffrage.  In  their  fight  against  woman  suffrage,  in 
order  to  win  the  support  of  the  South,  they  protested  that 
prohibition  by  federal  amendment  was  against  state's  rights. 

This  loud  outcry  of  the  liquor  interest  against  prohibition 
interfering  with  state's  rights,  had  its  influence  against  wom- 
an  suffrage   in   Alabama. 

More  recently,  1912-1920,  since  Alabama  has  always  been 
"solidly  democratic,"  the  promoters  of  woman  suffrage,  es- 
pecially the  National  Woman's  Party,  operating  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "holding  the  party  in  power  responsible,"  again  placed 
themselves  in  opposition  to  Southern  sectional  interests  since 
during  that  time  the  "party  in  power"  was  the  Democratic 
Party. 


16.     Irwin,    Inez    Haynes,   Angels  and  Amazons,   Doubleday,    Doran 
and  Company,   Inc.,   1933. 
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Undoubtedly,  Alabama  women  would  have  been  granted 
suffrage  earlier  if  those  promoting  it  had  been  farsighted 
enough  to  realize  that  by  joining  with  factions  promoting  cer- 
tain issues  which  gave  them  immediate  victories  they  delayed 
their  ultimate  goal  for  all  women. 

The  poll  tax  law  which  requires  payment  of  $1.50  a  year  as 
a  qualification  for  voting  and  payment  of  $1.50  for  back  poll 
tax  for  every  year  for  which  the  person  was  a  resident  of 
Alabama,  but  did  not  qualify,  keeps  people,  many  of  whom 
are  women,  from  voting. 

Only  in  a  few  communities  is  it  possible  to  vote  a  secret 
ballot.  Many  women  are  reluctant  to  vote  if  their  bal- 
lot is  not  secret.  This  is  especially  true  if  there  is  a  closely 
contested  issue.  Unless  a  woman  can  vote  with  perfect  as- 
surance that  her  vote  may  not  at  some  time  be  used  against 
her,  she  is  apt  not  to  exercise  her  right  of  citizenship  in  this 
way. 
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THE  VOTING  STRENGTH  OF  ALABAMA  BUSINESS 
WOMEN 

An  examination  of  the  laws17  of  Alabama  with  reference  to 
suffrage  reveals  that  there  is  considerable  vigilance  necessary 
with  reference  to  dates  set  for  registration  and  payment  of 
poll  tax.  Since  these  regulations  were  made  before  the  ad- 
vent of  woman  suffrage  in  the  State,  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  the  purpose  was  to  place  greater  hardship  upon  women 
than  upon  men.  The  provision  for  payment  of  poll  tax  is  a 
part  of  the  general  suffrage  law  and  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment granting  suffrage  to  women  automatically  made  women 
liable  for  payment  of  poll  tax  to  qualify  for  voting.  A  con- 
sideration of  how  these  laws  affect  women  indicates  that  in 
many  circumstances  they  do  result  in  limiting  women,  more 
than  men.  in  meeting  voting  qualifications.  Information  re- 
garding dates  for  registration  and  payment  of  poll  tax  is  not 
as  accessible  to  women  in  the  homes  as  to  men  and  women  in 
the  business  world.  Women  home-makers,  therefore,  often 
fail  to  qualify  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  dates  set.  In 
many  homes,  especially  during  the  depression,  $1.50  poll  tax 
paid  for  the  husband  to  vote  and  also  for  the  wife  often  meant 
just  that  much  less  food  and  clothing  for  the  family.  If  such 
a  family  is  mindful  of  the  need  for  voting,  in  most  cases  the 
poll  tax  will  be  paid  for  the  man,  but  not  for  the  woman. 

With  the  business  woman  the  situation  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. Information  is  quite  as  accessible  to  her  as  to  the  work- 
ing man ;  and  although  her  income  may  not  be,  on  the  aver- 
age equal  to  that  of  men,  she  may  use  it  to  pay  poll  tax  if  she 
chooses  to  do  so. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  employed  women  than  women  home- 
makers  would  qualify  as  voters.  Furthermore,  it  is  conceiva- 
ble that  women  in  business  and  in  the  professions  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  voting  more  readily  than  the 
working  women  of  lower  occupational  status. 

TABLE  III— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  QUALIFIED  AND 

NON-QUALIFIED  VOTERS  AMONG   MEMBER 

AND  NON-MEMBER  GROUPS,  1936 


Number  of 

Qualified 

Voters 

Per 
Cent 

Number  not 
Qualified 
to  Vote 

Per 
Cent 

Members...  

286 
198 

84.36 
73.61 

53 
71 

15.64 

Non-Members... 

26.39 

Total 

484 

79.61 

124 

20.39 

17.     See  Appendix  B. 
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Table  III  indicates  the  number  and  percentage  of  qualified 
and  non-qualified  women  voters  among  members  and  non- 
members  of  the  Business  and  Professional  Womens  Clubs  re- 
ported in  this  group.  There  is  definite  indication  that  being 
a  member  of  the  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
serves  as  an  incentive  to  qualify  for  voting  since  84.36  per 
cent  of  the  members  are  qualified  voters  as  compared  to  73.61 
per  cent  of  the  non-members.  Taken  as  a  whole  group,  79.61 
per  cent  of  the  608  women  reported  in  the  study  are  qualified 
voters.  It  seems  a  fair  assumption  that  membership  in  other 
organizations  of  business  women  such  as  Altrusa  Clubs,  Pilot 
Clubs,  Quotarian  Clubs,  and  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  who  have  as  their  objective  the  promotion  of 
women's  interests  also  would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  voting. 

TABLE  IV— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  VOTING 
IN  1932  AND  1936  GENERAL  ELECTIONS' 


1932 

1936 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number             Per  cent 

Voting 

Not  Voting 

387 

214 

7 

63.65 

35.20 

1.15 

437           |           71.87 
165                    27.14 

Not   Reporting  _ 

6                         .99 

Total. 

608 

100.00 

608                   100.00 

Table  IV  indicates  the  number  and  percentage  of  the  608 
women  including  both  members  and  non-members  voting  in 
the  1932  and  1936  general  elections.  Of  this  group  voting  in 
the  general  election,  the  total  percentage  voting  in  1936  was 
71.87.  As  indicated  in  Table  III  there  were  7.74  per  cent  of 
these  women  who  were  qualified  to  vote  who  failed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  in  the  1936  general  election,  al- 
though 8.22  per  cent  more  voted  in  the  1936  election  than  in 
the  1932  election. 

As  this  study  was  undertaken  in  September,  1936,  and  ques- 
tionnaires sent  out  to  the  various  clubs  with  the  question, 
"Will  you,  or  did  you  vote  November  3,  1936,  in  the  general 
election?"  it  was  the  hope  that  some  of  the  women  answer- 
ing the  questionnaires  would  be  stimulated  by  this  question  to 
exercise  their  right  of  franchise.18  Possibly  this  at  least  in 
part  accounts  for  the  greater  percentage  voting  in  1936. 

This  may  have  been  due  to  the  general  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  which  was  noted  over  the  country  generally. 


18.  Since  the  questionnaires  were  not  due  to  be  sent  in  until  De- 
cember 15,  i.  e.,  after  the  election,  the  answers  are  in  reality  to  the 
question,  "Did  you  vote  in  the  general  election  on  November  3,  1936?" 
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We  would,  call  the  attention  of  those  who  are  skeptical  about 
women  exercising  the  right  of  franchise  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
country  generally  only  57  per  cent  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  had  the  right  of  franchise  voted  in  the  1936  gen- 
eral election.  This  was  exceeded  by  15  per  cent  of  this  group 
of  women. 

Since  there  was  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  some 
women  in  the  State  to  woman  suffrage  even  at  the  time  of  the 
federal  amendment,19  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  age  of  the 
voters  and  non-voters  to  discover  if  women  of  voting  age  at 
the  time  of  the  struggle  for  the  franchise  were  too  young  to 
have  been  prejudiced  by  the  conflict.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  if  membership  in  the  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  has  any  relation  to  age  and  exercise  of  the  right  of 
franchise. 


TABLE  V- 


-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  VOTERS  AND  NON- 
VOTERS  ACCORDING  TO  AGE. 


Voters 

Non- 

Voters 

Age 

No. 

Per 
Cent 

No. 

Per 
Cent 

21-25 

68 

71 

62 

79 

41 

62 

44 

18 

14 

8 

2 

1 

14 

14.5 

14.6 

12.8 

16.1 

8.4 

12.8 

9.1 

3.7 

2.9 

1.6 

.4 

.2 

2.9 

14 

25 

26 

16 

22 

9 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

11.2 

25-30 

20.0 

31-35 

36-40 

20.8 
12.8 

41-45 

17.6 

46-50 

7.2 

51-55....  

4.0 

56-60- 

.8 

61-65 

.8 

66-70 

0. 

71-75.. 

0. 

Above  75 

Not   Reporting 

0. 
4.8 

Total... 

484 

100.00 

124 

100.00 

Table  V  is  a  tabulation  of  voters  and  non-voters  with  ref- 
erence to  age.  Chart  II  shows  this  information  graphically. 
The  larger  percentage  of  non-voters  is  to  be  found  in  the 
younger  age  groups.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  women  of 
the  upper  age  groups  did  not  have  a  prejudice  with  reference 
to  their  own  privilege  of  suffrage  unless  the  definite  decrease 
in  percentage  of  qualified  voters  for  the  age  range  41-45  is  to 
be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  Comparing  this  table  with 
Table  II,  giving  the  age  of  members  and  non-members,  we 
note  the  non-members  are  the  younger  women. 


19.     Moore,  Albert  Burton,   History  of  Alabama,  University  Supply 
Store,  University,  Alabama.   1934,  pp.  803,  804. 
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It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  age  group  21-25  a  number  of 
women  might  not  have  reached  their  twenty-first  birthday 
in  time  to  qualify  for  voting.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  find  an 
explanation  for  the  fact  that  such  a  large  per  cent  of  the  wom- 
en between  41  and  45  were  non-voters.  The  law  of  Alabama 
does  not  require  poll  tax  after  the  age  45.  However,  women 
wishing  to  vote  after  that  time,  if  they  have  not  voted  pre- 
viously, would  be  required  to  pay  the  poll  tax  back  to  1920  at 
which  time  they  might  have  qualified.  The  only  way,  then, 
that  this  can  be  accounted  for  is  that  not  being  required  to 
pay  poll  tax  from  45  years  on,  they  were  willing  to  pay  the 
poll  tax  for  past  years,  and  that  other  women  who  recently 
have  come  to  the  State  after  they  reached  age  45  have  quali- 
fied. We  find  again  for  the  period  46-50  years  a  larger  per 
cent  of  voters  than  non-voters. 

TABLE  VI— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  VOTING 
IN  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  OF  1936. 


Voting 

Not  Voting 

Not   reporting- 
Total 


Number  Per  cent 


392  72.72 

110  I  20.41 

37  6.87 


539  100.00 


Table  VI  indicates  the  number  and  per  cent  of  women  in 
this  group  voting  in  the  municipal  elections  in  1936.  Birming- 
ham did  not  have  a  municipal  election  in  1936,  therefore  the 
data  of  women  reported  through  the  Birmingham  club  are  not 
included  in  the  calculations.  Generally  fewer  men  and  women 
vote  in  the  municipal  election  than  in  the  general  election. 

While  the  vote  in  the  general  election  and  in  the  municipal 
election  for  the  current  year  probably  is  the  best  test  of  wom- 
en's interest  in  governmental  affairs,  an  indication  that  this 
interest  is  not  sporadic  is  indicated  by  their  replies  to  the 
questions : 

"Since  you  have  reached  21  years  of  age,  in  approximately 
what  percentage  of  the  general  elections  have  you  voted?" 

"Since  you  have  reached  21  years  of  age,  in  approximately 
what  percentage  of  the  municipal  elections  have  you  voted?" 

The  replies  probably  under-rate  the  voting  since  the  ques- 
tions did  not  make  allowance  for  those  who  had  reached  21 
before  the  passage  of  the  federal  amendment.  In  order  to 
avoid  misunderstanding,  the  first  question  should  have  been 
stated : 
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"Since  you  have  reached  21  years  of  age,  or  since  women 
have  been  granted  the  right  of  suffrage,  approximately  in 
what  percentage  of  the  general  elections  have  you  voted?" 

The  question  should  be  stated  similarly  with  reference  to 
the  municipal  elections.  Since  this  misinterpretation  would 
tend  to  under-emphasize  the  data  rather  than  over-emphasize 
them,  it  is  justifiable  to  present  them  here.  Two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  or  59.06  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  the  group  voted 
100  per  cent  of  times  in  the  general  elections  and  125  voted 
100  per  cent  of  times  in  the  municipal  elections,  and  419,  or 
89.33  per  cent,  voted  50  or  more  per  cent  of  times  in  the 
general  elections  and  298,  or  80.1  per  cent,  voted  50  or  more 
per  cent  of  times  in  the  municipal  elections.  It  is  a  rather 
sad  commentary  that  in  municipal  affairs,  which  directly  af- 
fect all  of  us,  women  do  not  meet  their  obligation  as  voters 
as  well  as  in  general  elections  in  which  on  a  basis  of  mere 
numbers,  an  individual's  vote  has  less  influence.  This  is  not 
an  argument  for  less  emphasis  in  the  general  election,  but 
rather  more  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  municipal  elections. 

A  number  of  women  voted  in  past  elections,  but  failed  to 
vote  in  the  general  and  municipal  elections  in  1936,  because 
they  are  not  now  qualified  to  vote.  In  the  past,  22  voted  in  the 
municipal  elections  and  27  voted  in  the  general  elections. 
Possibly  this  failure  to  qualify  was  due  to  a  change  in  resi- 
dence. 

Comments  made  in  answer  to  the  questions :  "Did  you  vote 
in  the  municipal  election  of  1936?"  "Did  you  vote  in  the 
general  election  in  1936?"  indicate  that  the  poll  tax  was  an 
obstacle  to  women  who  might  otherwise  have  qualified  to  vote. 
This  was  accentuated  during  the  depression  when  many  people, 
who  formerly  voted  were  in  financial  distress  and  neglected  to 
pay  their  poll  tax.  According  to  law,  they  cannot  vote  until 
they  have  paid  all  back  poll  tax ;  and  thus,  they  still  are  un- 
able to  vote  because  they  are  unable  to  meet  the  payments.  It 
is  conceivable  that  anyone  who  was  affected  to  the  extent  that 
she  could  not  make  her  poll  tax  payments  during  the  depres- 
sion has  not  to  date  recovered  sufficiently  to  pay  all  of  her 
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back  poll  taxes.     In  spite  of  repeated  attempts20  to  repeal  or 
modify  the  poll  tax  law  it  still  stands  in  its  original  form. 

The  following  quotations  indicate  that  the  poll  tax  is  an 
obstacle  to  women's  voting.  One  woman,  age  34,  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  states, 
"I  have  never  voted  because  I  did  not  become  interested  in 
politics  until  four  years  ago.  Now  the  back  poll  tax  is  too 
much."  Another  woman,  age  35,  not  a  member,  states,  "Be- 
cause I  am  not  able  to  pay  the  poll  tax."  The  third  woman, 
age  37,  also  not  a  member,  has  the  following  to  say  with  ref- 
erence to  her  failure  to  qualify  for  voting:  'T  have  never  voted 
because  of  indifference  for  the  first  few  years  and  now  the 
accumulated  poll  tax  has  become  more  than  I  feel  able  to 
pay."  One  member,  age  37,  makes  the  following  comment: 
"Was  unable  to  pay  poll  tax  during  the  depression  and  during 
other  times  of  distress,  but  I  will  pay  again  in  a  few  days 
and  vote  in  the  future.  Lack  of  participation  was  not  due  to 
lack  of  interest." 

Doubtless  many  women,  who  in  recent  years  have  lost  their 
vote  through  failure  to  pay  poll  tax,  would  again  qualify  for 
voting  if  this  particular  requirement  were  removed,  especially 
if  it  should  be  alleviated  to  the  extent  of  removing  all  back 
poll  tax  and  requiring  only  current  poll  tax  as  a  qualification 
for  voting. 


20. 
Poll  Tax  Bills— 1935 

H-157 — Representative  Cook  proposed  a  bill  permitting  poll  tax  de- 
linquents to  vote.  The  bill  died  in  the  Committee. 

H-8 — Representative  Conner  proposed  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
enfranchising  poll  tax  delinquents  by  payment  of  two  years'  back  poll 
tax.     The  bill  passed  in  the  House  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

H-996 — Representative    Coleman   proposed    a    Constitutional   Amend- 
ment providing  for  poll  tax  exemption  of  soldiers  of  1898-1902.     The 
bill  died  on  the  calendar. 
Poll  Tax  Bills— 1936-1937 

H-113 — Constitutional  Amendment  proposed  that  enfranchisement  be 
granted  upon  payment  of  poll  tax  due  from  1935.  It  was  defeated  in 
the  House. 
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WOMEN'S  INTEREST  AND  ACTIVITY  IN  POLITICAL 

AFFAIRS 

While  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  exercising  the  right 
of  franchise,  interest  in  public  affairs  and  promotion  of  meas- 
ures which  seem  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number 
are  also  of  importance.  In  a  democracy  it  is  important  that 
those  who  are  leaders  in  public  affairs  inform  the  voters  on 
the  relative  values  of  issues  and  relative  merit  and  ability  of 
candidates.  It  was  with  this  point  in  mind  that  the  following 
questions  were  included  in  the  study: 

a.  "How  many  votes  among  the  members  of  your  im- 
mediate family  do  you  estimate  you  could  influence  in 
favor  of  a  question  in  which  you  are  interested? 
Men Women ." 

b.  "How  many  votes  among  your  friends  do  you  estimate 
you  could  influence  in  favor  of  a  question  in  which  you 
are  interested?  Men Women ." 

c.  "How  many  votes  among  your  business  associates  do 
you  estimate  you  could  influence  in  favor  of  a  question 
in  which  you  are  interested?  Men Wom- 
en  ." 

There  was  some  misunderstanding  of  these  questions,  as  in- 
dicated by  answers21  quoted  from  some  of  the  questionnaires. 
These  questions  did  not  mean  that  the  "influence"  referred 
to  corrupt  politics  through  buying  of  votes  or  coercion  of 
any  sort.  The  influence  which  is  referred  to  by  these  ques- 
tions is  only  such  influence  as  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
an  issue  which,  to  her  is  for  the  greatest  good,  might  exert  in 
promulgating  that  issue  by  clarifying  the  viewpoint  of  other 
voters  whom  she  miqdit  contact. 


21.  Comments  which  indicate  that  the  question  with  reference  to 
influencing  people  to  vote  in  favor  of  an  issue  was  construed  to  mean 
"corrupt   politics": 

"I  don't  approve  of  trying  to  make  any  one  vote  as  I   think  right." 
"I  would  not  try  to  influence   another  person's  vote.     I   could  urge 
them  to  vote  but  I  would  not  try  to  tell  them  how." 

"I  wouldn't  try;  I  do  not  try  to  influence  people  politically." 
"Will  take  part  in  informing  others  but  will  not  exert  any  other  in- 
fluence." 

"None.  People  are  supposed  to  vote  as  they  please.  They  may  be 
right   and   I   may  be  wrong." 
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TABLE     VII— NUMBER    OF    WOMEN     WITH     ESTIMATED 
NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  AMONG  MEMBERS 
OF    FAMILY,    FRIENDS,   AND    BUSINESS    AS- 
SOCIATES EACH  CAN  INFLUENCE 
POLITICALLY. 


Number 

each 

woman  can 

influence 

Number  of  wom- 
en  that  can  in- 
fluence  members 
of  family 

Number  of  wom- 
en  that   can   in- 
fluence  friends 

Number  of  wom- 
en  that  can   in- 
fluence business 
associates 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1  _ 

172 
105 

138 
110 

23 
49 

18 
34 

40 
49 

32 

2  ... 

39 

3  

53 

62 

24 

30 

30 

34 

4 ____ 

32 

32 

13 

14 

19 

17 

5 ._ 

8 

13 

33 

31 

18 

23 

6  

11 

6 

23 

30 

13 

25 

7  

0 

3 

4 

7 

0 

0 

8  .   

2 

6 

8 

8 

2 

10 

9  . 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

10 

6 

5 

29 

45 

29 

27 

11  

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

4 

6 

11 

6 

7 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 . 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

15  

0 

3 

7 

12 

10 

13 

16  

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

17  

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

18  

o 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20  

0 

2 

11 

10 

6 

6 

21 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

23 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

24  

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

25 

0 

2 

9 

15 

2 

6 

30  

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

32  

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
0 

0 
1 

1 

35  . 

0 

40  

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

45  ...-. - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

47  

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

50  

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

8 
1 
0 
3 

8 
1 
3 

5 

2 
1 
2 
1 

1 

60  

0 

75  

2 

100  

2 

120 '._. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

130 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
3 

0 

2 

1 
1 

0 

150 ..- 

0 

200  

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

500 ... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

750 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
0 

0 

1 

0 

1000  .-.. 

1 

0  

126 

135 

119 

107 

142 

132 

Not  Re- 

porting.— 

91 

83 

215 

195 

230 

217 
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Table  VII  indicates  the  number  of  men  and  women  among 
the  members  of  their  family,  their  friends,  and  their  busi- 
ness associates  each  woman  can  influence  politically.  In- 
terpreting the  table,  reading  across  the  first  row :  172  women 
estimate  they  can  influence  one  man  in  their  family;  138  wom- 
en estimate  they  can  influence  one  woman  in  their  family;  23 
women  estimate  they  can  influence  one  man  friend  and  18 
women  estimate  they  can  influence  one  woman  friend ;  40 
women  estimate  they  can  influence  one  man  business  asso- 
ciate and  32  women  estimate  they  can  influence  one  woman 
business  associate.  Row  "2"  is  interpreted  similarly;  i.  e.,  105 
women  estimate  that  they  can  influence  two  men  in  their 
family ;  100  women  estimate  they  can  influence  two  women 
in  their  family,  etc. 

Table  VIII  indicates  the  total  number  of  people  these  wom- 
en can  influence  in  their  family,  among  their  friends,  and 
among  their  business  associates.  From  the  totals,  then,  in 
this  table,  we  note  that  this  group  of  women  can  influence 
among  their  family  the  total  of  913  men  and  1,161  women. 

While  the  influence  which  women  have  with  their  family 
is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  their  logic  and  persuasive  pow- 
er, the  size  of  their  family  also  determines  the  number  they 
can  influence  in  promoting  any  cause.  It  should  not  be  very 
difficult  to  influence  members  of  our  families  on  many  is- 
sues since  in  America  most  of  us  inherit  our  political  inclina- 
tions. 

Among  the  friends  these  women  estimate  they  can  in- 
fluence there  are  3,767  men  and  4,943  women.  This  situa- 
tion, of  course,  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of  friends  the. 
person  reporting  has.  However,  the  circle  of  friends  may  be 
increased  or  decreased.  Women  interested  in  promoting  the 
best  interest  of  the  State  politically  will  need  to  increase  their 
circle  of  friends.  It  is  especially  well  to  cultivate  men  since 
they  can  make  contacts  for  women  among  other  men. 

Since  this  is  a  group  of  business  women,  they  naturally 
have  business  contacts.  Since  politics  is  the  business  of  the 
nation,  it  very  naturally  carries  over  into  the  economic  world. 
The  number  of  men  and  women  one  can  influence  among  bus- 
iness associates  depends  somewhat  upon  the  type  of  business 
in  which  the  woman  is  engaged.  One  woman  who  is  a  very 
prominent  newspaper  woman,  writer,  and  editor  estimates 
that  she  can  influence  a  thousand  men  and  a  thousand  wom- 
en. This  woman's  influence  would,  in  fact,  be  as  large  as  the 
paper's  circulation.     Other  women  whose  business  does  not 
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TABLE    VIII— TOTAL    NUMBER    OF    PEOPLE,    MEN    AND 

WOMEN,  WHICH  THE  WOMEN  REPRESENTED  IN  THIS 

STUDY  ESTIMATE  THEY  CAN  INFLUENCE  AMONG 

MEMBERS    OF   THEIR    FAMILY,    FRIENDS    AND 

BUSINESS  ASSOCIATES. 


Total  number  can 

be  influenced  in 

family 

Total  number  can 
be  influenced 
among  friends 

Total  number  can 

be  influenced 

among  business 

associates 

Total  number  can 
be  influenced 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men   |  Women 

172 

138 

23 

18 

40 

32 

235 

188 

210 

220 

98 

68 

98 

78 

406 

366 

159 

186 

72 

90 

90 

102 

321 

378 

128 

128 

92 

56 

76 

68 

296 

252 

40 

65 

165 

155 

90 

115 

295 

335 

66 

36 

138 

180 

78 

150 

282 

366 

0 

21 

28 

49 

0 

7 

28 

77 

16 

48 

64 

64 

16 

80 

96 

192 

0 

18 

0 

36 

0 

9 

0 

63 

60 

50 

290 

450 

290 

270 

640 

770 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

12 

48 

72 

132 

72 

84 

156 

264 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

42 

0 

28 

0 

70 

0 

45 

105 

180 

150 

195 

255 

420 

0 

0 

32 

16 

0 

0 

32 

16 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

34 

0 

18 

18 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

0 

40 

220 

200 

120 

120 

340 

360 

0 

0 

21 

21 

0 

21 

21 

42 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

23 

23 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

0 

50 

225 

375 

50 

150 

275 

575 

0 

0 

0 

120 

30 

60 

30 

180 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

40 

160 

0 

120 

40 

280 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

0 

47 

50 

50 

400 

400 

100 

50 

550 

500 

0 

0 

60 

60 

60 

0 

120 

60 

0 

0 

0 

225 

150 

150 

150 

375 

0 

0 

300 

500 

100 

200 

400 

700 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

0 

130 

0 

0 

0 

450 

300 

150 

0 

600 

300 

0 

0 

200 

200 

0 

0 

200 

200 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

750 

0 

0 

0 

750 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 
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contact  as  many  people  estimate  that  they  cannot  influence 
any  business  associates.  The  total  number  of  men  associates 
the  women  of  this  group  estimate  that  they  can  influence  is 
2,949  and  3,219  women. 

The  total  number  of  men  which  this  group  estimate  that 
they  can  influence  is  7,629 ;  the  total  number  of  women, 
9,323 ;  or  a  grand  total  of  16,952  people.  Doubtless,  no  one 
would  claim  that  this  group  of  women  could  swing  the  vote 
of  this  large  number  of  people  on  a  definitely  controversial 
question.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  they  could  reach  ap- 
proximately 17,000  people  in  an  effort  to  win  or  defeat  an  is- 
sue. This  makes  these  women  a  political  force  whose  in- 
fluence might  mean  success  or  failure  to  a  party  or  candidate 
in  a  close  election. 

For  many  reasons  women  have  failed  to  take  an  active  part 
in  political  affairs.  "Although  it  has  long  since  seemed  na- 
tural to  see  women  at  the  poll,  there  is  no  strong  inclination 
to  vote  them  into  high  office."22  Generally,  this  is  considered 
due  to  the  fact  that  men  are  unwilling  for  them  to  be  active. 

There  are  other  reasons,  which  probably  are  more  valid  rea- 
sons why  women  have  not  taken  part  in  political  activities. 
There  is  a  current  practice  in  politics  when  the  competition 
becomes  intense  to  besmirch  the  character  of  the  opponent. 
Because  of  the  double  standard  of  morals  which  exists  in 
America,  this  is  more  damaging  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man 
and  naturally  women  avoid  placing  themselves  in  such  a  po- 
sition. Women,  too,  are  willing  to  run  for  office  when  suc- 
cess seems  to  be  assured,  but  where  there  is  any  doubt  of 
their  election  they  prefer  not  to  run  rather  than  to  run  and 
lose.  Women  must  be  interested  enough  in  political  affairs 
to  be  willing  to  run  even  if  only  to  lose.  In  fact,  we  find 
that  many  women  who  have  been  elected  to  important  politi- 
cal offices  have  been  candidates  upon  invitation  by  the  party 
leader  when  failure  seemed  inevitable. 

The  reason  that  more  women  are  not  elected  to  office  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  women  are  not  interested  in  running  for 
office,  or  are  not  interested  enough  in  political  affairs  for 
those  working  in  connection  with  political  parties  to  invite 
them  to  be  candidates.  Too  long  have  women  accounted  for 
their  lack  of  participation  in  politics  by  the  fact  that  men  will 
not  permit  them  to  run.     There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  indi- 


22.     Moore,  Albert   Burton,  History  of  Alabama,  University    Supply- 
Store,  University,  Alabama,  1934,  pp.  803,  804. 
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cate  that  when  women  are  actively  interested  in  politics,  and 
are  willing  to  work  that  they  have  been  recognized  by  those 
in  power  in  the  party.  The  percentage  of  women  elected 
to  office  relative  to  the  number  of  women  candidates  probably 
is  larger  than  the  number  of  men  elected  compared  to  the 
number  of  men  candidates. 

With  reference  to  being  candidate  for  elective  office,  we 
find  that  eleven  women  of  this  group  were  candidates  for 
elective  office.  Eight  of  these  are  members  of  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club,  and  three  are  non-members. 
Of  these,  four  members  and  one  non-member  were  elected. 
The  offices  to  which  these  women  were  elected  are  as  follows : 

One  was  elected  mayor  of  a  town  in  Alabama  three  suc- 
cessive times  and  still  holds  that  office. 

One  was  elected  tax  assessor  in  1926. 

Two  were  elected  tax  collectors  in  1926 ;  one  tax  collector 
continues  to  hold  the  office  up  to  now;  one  lost  in  the  election 
of  1935. 

In  1936  one  was  elected  member  of  the  city  council. 

The  others  did  not  state  for  which  offices  they  were  can- 
didates. 

Other  political  activities  of  this  group  of  women  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Seven  members  acted  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  lo- 
cal community,  one  serving  two  years  in  succession.  Two 
non-members  served  on  the  executive  committee. 

Ten  members  served  as  party  workers  for  the  town,  two  of 
them  serving  three  successive  years.  Three  non-members 
served  as  party  workers  in  the  town.  Five  members  served 
as  party  workers  in  a  ward,  one  serving  six  successive  years. 
Five  served  as  party  workers  in  the  State,  three  serving  one 
year,  one  serving  two  years,  and  one  serving  six  years. 

Thirty-four  members  served  as  clerk  on  the  election  board ; 
twenty-four  served  one  year  in  this  capacity ;  three  served  two 
years ;  three  served  three  years ;  two  served  four  years ;  one 
served  five  years ;  one  served  ten  years.  Of  the  ten  non-mem- 
bers serving  as  clerk,  eight  served  one  year,  and  two  served 
three  years. 

Eight  members  served  as  campaign  speakers,  seven  of  them 
have  served  one  year,  and  one  has  served  six  years.  Two 
non-members  served  a  year  each  as  campaign  speakers. 
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Other  political  activities  in  which  these  women  have  been 
active  are  listed  as  follows : 

Local  campaign  committees  for  national  election  and  state 

senators 
Helped  campaign  for  circuit  clerk 
Mailing  room  director 
Served  at  polls 

Managed  office  for  solicitor  of  circuit  court 
Campaigned  for  repeal  of  Eighteenth  Amendment 
Participated  in  gubernatorial  campaign 
Assisted  in  mayor's  campaign 
Aided  in  campaign  for  state  solicitor 
County  chairman  for  gubernatorial  campaign 
Distributed  campaign  literature 

Secretary  to  campaign  manager  for  congressional  candidate 
Furnished  transportation  to  and  from  polls 
Campaigned  for  governor,  United  States  senator,  and  United 

States  representative  through  newspaper 
Campaigned  for  woman  candidate  for  councilman 
Secretary  of  county  Women's  Democratic  Club 
County  chairman 

Stenographer  in  gubernatorial  campaign 
Bookkeeper  and  office  assistant  during  mayor's  campaign 
Clerk  in  congressional  campaign 
Campaigned  for  probate  judge 
Solicited  votes  during  brother's  campaign 
Helped  "get  out  the  vote"  in  two  county  elections 
Registration  of  voters 
Assistant  in  offices  of  candidates  for  Senate,  President  of 

Public  Service  Commission,  Probate  Judge,  and  Judge  of 

Supreme  Court  of  Alabama 
Worked  on  campaign  office  force  in  municipal  election 
Democratic  Executive  Committee 
Campaign  officer  for  governor 
Newspaper  work  in  municipal  and  district  election 

There  is  no  way  to  judge  how  many  women  in  Alabama, 
after  seventeen  years  of  suffrage,  should  be  holding  office 
since  the  only  means  of  comparison  is  the  number  of  men 
office  holders.  All  men  are  potential  office  holders ;  but  al- 
though half  the  population,  who  have  the  right  of  franchise, 
are  women,  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  women  are  business 
women  who  might  be  considered  potential  office  seekers.  It 
is  not  a  fair  judgment,  therefore,  to  expect  women  ever  to 
hold  office  to  the  extent  that  men  do. 
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The  limited  number  of  women  office  holders  listed  should  be 
a  stimulus  to  the  women  of  Alabama  actively  to  interest  them- 
selves in  seeking  political  office  and  in  promoting  women  who 
are  candidates  for  political  office. 

The  writer  does  not  advocate  that  a  woman  should  be  sup- 
ported merely  because  she  is  a  woman.  The  idea  of  democ- 
racy is  that  through  the  vote  the  people  put  into  office  those 
whom  they  consider  the  most  competent.  It  may  be  on  this 
basis  that  men,  experienced  in  politics,  are  more  often  elected 
than  women.  In  many  branches  of  government,  however, 
women  are  qualified  to  give  better  service  than  men.  Many 
questions  will  be  solved  only  when  women  bring  their  views 
and  influences  to  bear  upon  these  questions.  Women  can 
contribute  much  to  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  educa- 
tion, public  welfare,  child  labor,  public  health,  etc. 

In  an  endeavor  to  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of  office 
holding  by  women,  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  list  of  all 
the  women  in  the  State  who  hold  any  political  office  through 
election  or  appointment.  It  was  very  difficult  to  secure  this 
information  since  it  is  compiled  in  no  particular  place.  For 
that  reason,  there  may  be  omissions  in  the  lists  presented. 
A  survey  of  the  women  office  holders  reveals  that  not  many 
women  in  Alabama  are  politically  minded  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  willing  to  seek  an  office.  Possibly  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  when  they  are  so  young  politically  and  especially 
since  the  attitude  for  so  long  has  been  against  women  holding 
office  that  the  number  holding  office  should  be  impressively 
large. 

The  first  type  of  suffrage  which  women  were  granted  in 
many  states  was  school  suffrage.  This  did  not  come  to  Ala- 
bama women  until  the  ratification  of  the  federal  amendment. 
Since  training  of  children  is  primarily  the  work  of  the  femi- 
nine half  of  the  household,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  find  many 
of  the  women  of  Alabama  holding  a  political  office  in  connec- 
tion with  schools  of  the  State. 

The  survey  shows  that  the  following  women  are  members 
of  boards  of  education  through  election  or  by  appointment: 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Gresham,  of  Russellville,  is  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Serving  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Alabama  College  are 
eleven  members,  three  of  whom  are  women:  Mrs.  A.  Y.  Ma- 
lone,  Dothan;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Peebles,  Aliceville ;  Mrs.  James 
Fitts  Hill,  Montgomery. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Boys  Industrial  School  is 
composed  of  seven  women:  Mrs.  R.  D.  Johnston,  Birming- 
ham; Mrs.  Bibb  Graves,  Montgomery;  Mrs.  T.  G.  Bush,  Bir- 
mingham; Mrs.  F.  M.  Jackson,  Birmingham;  Mrs.  Joseph 
McLester,  Birmingham;  Mrs.  John  D.  McNeel,  Birmingham; 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Kilby,  Anniston. 

On  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Training  School  for  Girls, 
which  is  composed  of  five  members,  three  are  women :  Mrs. 
Eva  Comer  Ryding,  Birmingham ;  Mrs.  Julian  Adler,  Bir- 
mingham;  and  Mrs.  Halys  C.  Mitchell,  Abbeville. 

One  woman  is  serving  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Forrest  of  Birmingham. 

Of  the  sixty-seven  counties  sixteen  have  women  as  custo- 
dians of  school  funds :  Chambers,  Cleburne,  Colbert,  Conecuh, 
Crenshaw,  Elmore,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Lamar,  Lauderdale, 
Marion,  Perry,  St.  Clair,  Shelby,  Sumter,  and  Wilcox. 

Out  of  forty-five  cities  which  run  indedependent  school 
systems  the  following  seven  cities  have  women  serving  as 
custodians  of  school  funds :  Atmore,  Attalla,  Decatur,  Eufaula, 
Roanoke,  Russellville,  and  Tuscumbia. 

Although  the  office  of  superintendent  of  education  is  elec- 
tive in  44  counties  of  the  State  not  one  woman  holds  this 
office. 

Out  of  the  sixty-seven  counties,  only  two  counties  have 
women  members  on  the  board  of  education :  Tuscaloosa 
County  and  Walker  County.  Twelve  of  the  forty-five  cities 
have  women  members  on  the  board  of  education ;  one  city, 
Jacksonville,  has  two  women  members.  The  other  cities  are 
Athens,  Bessemer,  Birmingham,  Gadsden,  Huntsville,  Jasper, 
Opelika,  Selma,  Talladega,  Tarrant,  and  Tuscaloosa. 

Health  and  public  welfare  are  of  definite  concern  to  the 
women  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  training  of  children.  On 
the  State  Board  for  Nurses,  three  women  (nurses)  serve  with 
two  men  (doctors).  The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has 
two  women  members  appointed  by  the  governor.  They  are 
Mrs.  McNeel,  Birmingham,  and  Mrs.  Adams,  Andalusia. 

Other  women  holding  important  State  offices  either  through 
appointment  or  through  election  are :  A  representative  in 
the  Legislature,  Miss  Sibyl  Pool  of  Marengo  County,  Linden; 
Mrs.  Marie  B.  Owen,  State  Director  of  Archives  and  History 
Department ;  Miss  Addie  Lee  Farrish,  State   Deputy  Super- 
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intendent  of  Banks ;  Mrs.  Maude  Williams  Brewer,  Office  As- 
sistant, State  Banking  Department. 

As  for  city  offices,  there  is  only  one  woman  mayor,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Andress  of  Madrid,  Houston  County ;  and  one  council- 
man, Dr.  Hallie  Farmer  of  Montevallo. 

As  in  most  states,  women  in  Alabama  are  beginning  their 
political  service  by  serving  their  own  county  on  various  boards 
and  other  political  offices.  The  following  lists  indicate  that 
women  are  being  recognized  in  their  counties : 

Mrs.  Clyde  F.  Hart  is  Tax  Assessor  of  Covington  County. 

Women  tax  collectors  are  Mrs.  M.  L.  Wann,  Jackson 
County,  Scottsboro ;  Miss  Wilma  Robertson,  Lamar  County, 
Vernon ;  Mrs.  Rubye  R.  McWilliams,  Wilcox  County,  Cam- 
den; 

Women  who  are  treasurers  of  their  counties  are:  Mrs.  Marie 
Stallard,  Clarke  County;  Mrs.  Christian  Wingard,  Elmore 
County;  Miss  Annie  Lou  Straughn,  Macon  County;  Miss 
Susie  May  Hopper,  Madison  County ;  and  Mrs.  Willie  L. 
Mills,  Washington  County. 

Women  circuit  clerks  are  Miss  Marie  Waller,  Bibb  County ; 
Mrs.  Lee  Stanlye,  Colbert  County ;  and  Mrs.  Pauline  K. 
Barnes,  Dallas  County. 

Women  elected  as  registers  in  equity  are :  Mrs.  Marcella 
M.  Nicholson,  Bibb  County ;  Mrs.  Edna  L.  McBride,  Calhoun 
County;  Miss  Johnson  Roberts,  Chilton  County;  Mrs.  Pauline 
K.  Barnes,  Dallas  County;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Harmon,  Houston 
County;  Mrs.  Maude  P.  Miller,  DeKalb  County;  Miss  Leota 
Mitchell,  Marion  County;  Mrs.  Eugenia  Agee,  Monroe  Coun- 
ty; Mrs.  Clyde  Freeman,  Tallapoosa  County;  Mrs.  Ezra  R. 
Bonner,  Wilcox  County;  Mrs.  Idella  Robinson,  Winston 
County. 

The  only  woman  probate  judge  is  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Turner  of 
Chatom,  Washington  County. 

Each  county  has  a  Board  of  Registrars  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  Auditor,  and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
dustries. This  board  is  composed  of  three  members.  Indi- 
viduals serving  on  this  board  have  charge  of  registering  pros- 
pective voters.  In  many  of  the  counties  women  members  have 
been  appointed.  Following  is  the  list  of  the  counties  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  women  serving  on  this  board : 
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County 

Number 
of  Women 

County 

Number 
of  Women 

Autauga 

Baldwin 

Barbour  

Bibb  

Blount  

Bullock   

Butler 

Calhoun 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hale  

Henry 

Houston 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Lamar   

Lauderdale 
Lawrence    _.. 

0 

1 

.       1 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Chambers 

Lee     -  -  -  

1 

Cherokee  

Chilton  

Choctaw    

Limestone 
Lowndes 

Macon  

Madison 

Marengo  

Marion  

Marshall 

Mobile  

Monroe   

3 

0 

3 

Clarke    .. 

Clay  

Cleburne  

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coffee 

0 

1 

Colbert  

0 

0 

Conecuh  

1 

3 

Coosa  

Covington 
Cullman  

Crenshaw     

0 

0 

0 

1 

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Perry   

Pickens    

Russell    

St.    Clair 

Shelby  

Sumter 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Dale  

Dallas 

DeKalb  

Elmore  

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Escambia 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Talladega 

0 

Etowah   

Tallapoosa 
Tuscaloosa   — 

1 

Fayette    

Franklin    

0 

Walker 

1 

Geneva  

3 

Washington 
Wilcox 
Winston    

1 

Greene  

1 

1 

0 

Thirty-four  of  these  counties  have  women  in  this  capacity 
on  the  Board  of  Registrars  with  a  total  of  56  women  serving. 
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WOMAN'S  SHARE  IN  MAINTENANCE  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

An  argument  frequently  used  against  extending  the  right 
of  franchise  to  women  and  for  giving  men  preference  in  gov- 
ernmental appointments  is  that  men  defend  their  country  in 
time  of  war  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  government 
through  taxes. 

Historians  generally  concede  that  the  patriotism,  sacrifice, 
and  definite  promotion  propaganda  of  Southern  women  are 
to  be  credited  for  many  a  Southern  victory  in  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  Many  of  these  deeds  of  heroism  are  credited 
to  Alabama  women.23 

The  World  War  is  not  far  enough  distant  for  anyone  to 
have  forgotten  the  valiant  services  of  women  in  munition  fac- 
tories, in  other  war  industries,  on  the  farms,  and  in  the  serv- 
ices directly  connected  with  encampment  of  soldiers  training 
for  war,  or  their  liberal  purchases  of  war  bonds  and  their  gen- 
erous contributions  to  the  Red  Cross.  These  and  the  service 
and  sacrifice  of  women  at  the  battle  front  in  France  refute 
any  argument  that  women  do  not  make  sacrifices  in  defense 
of  their  country. 

The  number  of  Alabama  business  women  of  this  group  who 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  government  through  taxes 
contradicts  the  argument  that  they  be  denied  a  vote  or  a  gov- 
ernment job  because  of  failure  to  support  the  government. 
Since  they  are  employed  women,  earning  their  own  money, 
even  Erskine's24  claim  that  the  funds  thus  contributed  have 
been  furnished  by  a  male  relative  through  legacy  is  disproved. 
If  women's  political  power  in  the  future  is  dependent  upon 
their  economic  status,  as  Ross25  contends,  there  is  assurance 
that  they  will  continue  to  grow  in  political  strength.  As  indus- 
tries have  moved  from  home  to  factory,  women,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  status  as  producers,  have  entered  upon  pro- 
fessional careers  to  secure  employment  in  offices,  stores,  and 
factories.  Through  this  means  they  are  re-establishing  the 
respect  which  the  parasitic  conditions  of  the  home  have  taken 
from  them.  If  making  money  acquires  prestige  and  home- 
making  loses  it,  women  will  inevitably  seek  prestige  through 
employment  outside  the  home. 


23.  Simpkins,  Francis  Butler  and  Pattern,  James  Welch,  The  Women 
of  the  Confederacy,  Garrett  and  Massie,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1936, 
pp.  17,  76,  140,  and  167. 

24.  Erskine,  John,  The  Influence  of  Women  and  Its  Cure,  Bobbs 
Merrill,   Indianapolis,    Indiana,    1936. 

25.  Ross,  John  Gordon,  "Ladies  in  Politics,"  The  Forum,  November, 
1936,  pp.  209-215,  The  Forum  Publishing  Company,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Table  IX  indicates  the  number  and  percentage  of  the  women 
who  paid  taxes  over  the  period  of  years  from  1929  to  1936 
inclusive.  A  large  number  of  women  did  not  report  on  this 
item,  many  of  them  indicating  that  they  paid  taxes  during  this  pe- 
riod of  years  but  for  various  reasons  were  unable  to  make  an  esti- 
mate. There  is  no  way  to  estimate  how  many  of  these  who  did  not 
report,  paid  taxes  and  how  many  did  not  pay  taxes.  For  this 
reason  the  percentages  are  figured  only  on  those  who  reported. 
Each  year  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  women  who  reported 
paid  taxes,  and,  as  one  would  expect,  the  number  paying  taxes 
increased  over  the  period  of  years.  This  is  due  to  several  rea- 
sons. One  reason  is  that  the  women,  growing  older  from 
year  to  year,  accumulated  taxable  property  and  increased  their 
income.  Another  reason  is  that  during  the  depression  years 
new  types  of  state  and  federal  taxes  were  added  and  tax  as- 
sessments were  raised,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  losses  sustained 
during  the  depression  additional  taxes  were  assessed  against 
women  of  this  group. 

Table  X  shows,  by  years,  the  total  amount  which  these 
women  paid  in  taxes.  The  amount  of  poll  tax  paid  is  not 
included.  This  may  be  fairly  accurately  estimated  since  484 
of  the  women  who  were  qualified  voters  paid  the  poll  tax 
until  they  reached  the  age  of  45  years.  Beginning  with  the 
year  1931,  there  was  a  general  increase  in  the  total  amount 
paid  for  taxes. 

There  is,  however,  a  definite  indication  that  the  income  of 
these  women  was  affected  by  the  depression  during  the  years 
1932  through  1934,  since  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  federal 
income  tax  paid  by  these  women  during  this  period.  There 
was  also  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  paid  in  gasoline  tax, 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  not  in  increased  use  of  gasoline 
but  in  additional  gasoline  tax,  either  municipal  or  State. 

It  is  clearly  recognized  that  this  group  of  women  probably 
contribute  more  directly  to  the  support  of  government  than 
women  homemakers.  Many  contributions,  however,  which 
men  make  in  taxes  are  contributed  because  of  property  and 
income  acquired  through  the  services  of  their  wives  in  main- 
taining the  home  and  family.  Employed  women  in  the  lower 
occupational  brackets  probably  do  not  directly  contribute 
taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  government,  but  neither  do  men 
of  these  lower  occupational  groups. 

In  a  democracy  the  people  are  the  government.  The  finan- 
cial burden  of  the  government  rests  upon  the  people  who  live 
under  it.     In  the  last  analysis,  it  rests  upon  the  tax  paying 
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citizens  who  pay  the  bills.  In  spite  of  the  denial  of  equal 
rights  with  men,  women  never  have  been  excused  from  pay- 
ment of  taxes  because  they  are  women.  Women,  in  asking  for 
a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  government,  an  equal  opportunity  in 
government  office  holding,  and  government  employment,  are 
asking  only  for  those  privileges  granted  to  other  citizens  who 
bear  financial  responsibility  of  government  on  the  same  basis. 
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SUMMARY 

In  the  year  1936  the  National  Business  and  Professional 
Women,  Inc.  chose  as  the  topic  for  their  year's  study,  "The 
Business  Woman  as  Citizen."  The  goal  toward  which  the 
nation-wide  membership  directed  its  study  is  embodied  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Board,  July  17,  1936, 
under  Recommendation  Number  Two,  stating:  "That  each 
member  of  the  Federation  be  an  informed  voter,  and  work  in 
the  party  of  her  choice  to  secure  representative  citizens  in 
public  office."  In  line  with  this  objective  the  Alabama  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional  Women  in  cooperation 
with  Alabama  College  undertook  the  present  study. 

The  aim  of  the  study  is  to  present  information  showing  to 
what  extent  a  group  of  business  and  professional  women  in 
the  State  have  taken  an  interest  in  citizenship  activities  and 
responsibilities,  with  the  hope  that  the  facts  presented  will  en- 
courage both  men  and  women  to  a  finer  citizenship. 

Suffrage  was  not  granted  to  women  in  Alabama  until  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Amendment  which  before  final  ratifi- 
cation was  legally  rejected  by  Alabama  by  joint  resolution  in 
both  Houses. 

Factors  which  caused  this  unfavorable  attitude  toward 
woman  suffrage  were :  the  greater  tendency  of  men  of  the 
South  to  shield  their  women,  the  isolation  of  women  with  lit- 
tle opportunity  to  discuss  common  problems,  only  one  major 
party  which  precluded  any  advantage  which  might  have  been 
gained  by  competition  between  the  two  parties  to  gain 
women's  favor,  and  the  fact  that  forces  advocating  woman  suf- 
frage so  often  aligned  themselves  with  factions  and  issues 
which  the  South  as  a  section  opposed. 

Factors  which  still  operate  to  prevent  Alabama  women  from 
voting  are :  the  payment  of  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  quali- 
fication as  a  voter,  and  the  impossibility  of  voting  a  secret 
ballot  except  in  a  few  communities. 

Information  was  collected  from  two  sources.  Most  of  the 
information  was  contributed  by  members  of  23  Alabama  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  through  questionnaires 
sent  to  them  by  the  State  Research  Chairman.  The  additional 
information  was  obtained  by  a  member20  of  the  Montgomery 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club,  from  files  in  the 
State  offices  in  Montgomery. 

The  study  is  of  citizenship  activities  of  women  engaged  in 
business   and   professions    in   Alabama.      This    is   a   very   se- 
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lected  group  of  women  and  no  claim  is  made  that  the  study 
represents  the  participation  of  women  generally  over  the  State 
in  these  functions  of  citizenship. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  larger  percentage  of  em- 
ployed women  than  home-makers  would  qualify  as  voters, 
and  also  that  women  in  business  and  in  the  professions  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  voting  more  readily  than 
the  working  women  of  lower  occupational  status.  Table  III 
indicates  that  being  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  serves  as  an  incentive  for  vot- 
ing since  84.36  per  cent  of  the  members  are  qualified  voters 
as  compared  to  73.61  per  cent  of  the  non-members. 

More  women  of  this  group  voted  in  the  general  election  in 
1936  than  in  1932.  Many  women  qualified  to  vote  in  the  1936 
general  election  failed  to  do  so,  but  the  percentage  of  women 
of  this  group  exceeded  the  percentage  of  all  citizens  voting  in 
the  1936  general  election  by  15  per  cent. 

The  larger  percentage  of  non-voters  among  this  group  of 
women  are  in  the  younger  age  groups.  Many  may  not  have 
reached  their  twenty-first  birthday  in  time  to  qualify  for 
voting. 

The  group  of  women  contributing  information  to  this  study 
estimated  that  they  could  influence  7,629  men  and  9,323 
women  in  favor  of  a  political  issue.  Although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  could  change  the  attitude  of  this  number  of 
people  on  a  controversial  question,  it  is  evidence  that  ap- 
proximately 17,000  people  could  be  contacted  by  this  group 
of  women  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  a  political  issue  or 
candidate. 

This  group  of  women  and  women  in  the  State  generally  are 
holding  relatively  few  elective  or  appointive  offices.  More 
interest  needs  to  be  directed  toward  placing  women  in  city, 
county,  and  State  offices. 

These  business  women  have  contributed  to  the  maintenance 
of  government  through  many  forms  of  taxation.  The  decrease 
in  the  Federal  income  tax  paid  over  the  period  of  years  from 
1930  to  1933,  inclusive,  indicates  that  the  incomes  of  these 
women  were  decreased  by  the  depression.  Women  have  been 
denied  equal  rights  in  many  governmental  functions  to  which 
they  are  entitled  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  government  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 


26.     Mrs.  Carrie  K.  Andrews,  612  Narrow  Lane  Road,  Montgomery. 
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APPENDIX  A 

WHAT  IS  THE  VOTING  STRENGTH  OF  ALABAMA  WOMEN? 

A  knowledge  of  voting  strength  and  interests  of  Alabama  women  will 
put  meaning  and  power  of  persuasion  into  petitions,  resolutions,  en- 
dorsements, and  protests  submitted  with  reference  to  matters  of  po- 
litical nature. 

Please  answer  each  of  the  following  questions  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible, seal,  and  hand  to , 

the  research  chairman,  who  will  mail  it  unopened  to  the  state  research 
chairman  for  tabulation.     A  100%  participation  is  our  goal. 

Underline  or  Insert  Correct  Answer 
Date  of  birth :     Day —.Month ___ Year.— 


Are  you  a  member  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club? Yes         No 

At  present  are  you  a  qualified  voter? Yes  No 

Did  you  vote  in  the  general  election   1932? ._ ._ Yes  No 

Did  you  vote  in  your  municipal  election  1936? Yes  No 

Will  you  or  did  you  vote  November  3,  1936? Yes  No 

Since  you  have  reached  21  years  of  age,  approximately  in  what  per- 
centages of  general  elections  have  you  voted? 

100%     90%     80%     70%     60%     50%     40%     30%     20%     10%     0 

Since  you  have  reached  21  years  of  age,  approximately  in  what  per- 
centage of  municipal  elections  have  you  voted? 

100%     90%     80%     70%     60%     50%     40%     30%     20%     10%     0 

How  many  votes  among  the  members  of  your  immediate  family  do 
you  estimate  you  could  influence  in  favor  a  question  in  which  you  are 

interested?      Men Women 

How  many  votes  among  your  friends  do  you  estimate  you  could  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  a  question  in  which  you  are  interested?     Men 

Women . 
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How  many  votes  among  your  business  associates  do  you  estimate  you 
could   influence   in   favor   of   a   question   in    which   you   are   interested? 

Men  Women 

Were  you  ever  a  candidate  for  elective  office? Yes         No 

Office  Year 


Were  you  elected? - _     Yes         No 

Office  Year 


Check  any  of  the  political  activities  in  which  you  have  participated. 
(Place  number  instead  of  check  if  you  have  served  in  that  capacity 
more   than  once.) 

Member   of  executive  committee:     Local .State 

Party  worker  in :     Town Ward State... 

Served   on   election    board:     Clerk Judge ._ 

Campaign  speaker:     _ . 

List  other  political  activities  in  which  you  have  participated: 
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October  21,  1936. 

Miss  , 

Research  Chairman,  B.  &  P.  W.  Club, 

,  Alabama. 

My  dear  Miss : 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  some  questionnaires 
and  envelopes.  Please  give  two  envelopes  and  two  sets  of 
questionnaires  to  each  of  the  members  of  the 

Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club. 

Ask  each  member  to  fill  out  one  herself,  place  it  in  the 
envelope,  and  return  it  to  you  and  to  have  some  non-member 
acquaintance,  who  is  employed,  to  fill  out  the  other  one  and 
return  in  like  manner. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Tarpley, 
the  State  President  of  the  Business  and  Professional  Women, 
stating  that  this  project  is  state-wide,  being  undertaken  as  our 
research  project  for  the  year.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Directors,  they  agreed  to  give  100  additional 
points  to  the  research  chairman  if  her  club  participated  100 
per  cent;  that  is,  having  every  member  of  the  club  fill  out 
one  and  having  as  many  non-members  as  members  fill  out 
questionnaires. 

We  hope  to  secure  100  per  cent  response  from  each  club. 
However,  it  is  my  understanding  that  credits  will  be  given  on 
the  basis  of  participation.  That  is,  should  only  99  per  cent  of 
your  club  members  respond,  your  efficiency  rating  would  be 
99  points. 

Please  collect  these  letters  and  mail  them  at  once.  They 
should  reach  me  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  December. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Minnie;  L.  Steckel, 
State  Research  Chairman, 


MLS-.VH 
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November  14,  1936. 
Dear  Research  Chairman : 

I  am  sending  you  the  following  information  thinking  it 
might  be  helpful  to  your  members  in  filling  out  the  ques- 
tionnaires. 

In  replying  to  the  questions  as  to  the  per  cent  of  elections 
in  which  you  have  voted,  the  following  information  will  help 
you : 

General  Elections 

Woman  suffrage   became   effective  in    1919.     Since  then 
general  elections  have  been  held  as  follows : 
1920 — Harding  vs.  Cox  1932 — Hoover  vs.  Roosevelt 

1924 — Coolidge  vs.  Davis  1936 — Landon  vs.  Roosevelt 

1928 — Hoover  vs.  Smith 
Municipal  Elections — 

The  intent  of  this  question  is  to  determine  how  actively 
interested  you  have  been  in  voting,  and  this  question 
covers  any  town  in  which  you  may  have  been  living  during 
this  period.     In  the  state  of  Alabama  woman  suffrage 
became  effective  in  August,  1920. 
In  replying  to  the  questions  as  to  the  number  of  votes  you 
could  influence,  it  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  state  with  cer- 
tainty, but  answer  approximately  what  you  consider  you  could 
accomplish  on  a  not  too  controversial  question. 

In  the  questions  at  the  bottom  of  Page  2,  the  "election 
board"  mentioned  means  the  group  who  works  at  the  polls  on 
election  day  and  handles  the  voting. 

As  you  know,  the  accusation  is  constantly  made  that  women 
work  for  "pin  money"  only.  The  second  questionnaire  on 
"Financial  Responsibilities"  is  to  build  up  information  that 
will  refute  this.  It  may  be  difficult  to  answer  all  the  details 
called  for,  but  estimate  approximately,  and  do  your  best! 

For  "Property"  and  "Income"  taxes  you  probably  have  on 
file  a  copy  of  your  return  or  tax  receipt.  "Property"  should 
cover  all  property  whether  in  Alabama  or  another  state. 
"School  Tax"  refers  to  tax  listed  "special  school  tax"  and  is 
found  on  statement  of  property  taxes. 

"Automobile  Tax"  means  the  total  cost  of  securing  auto 
license  and  driver's  license. 

The  following  is  the  gasoline  tax  rate  per  gallon  including 
federal  and  state  tax  for  the  years  1929-36;  city  taxes  on  gaso- 
line should  be  added  to  this. 

1929 4c     1391 5c     1933 7^c      1935 7c 

1930 4c     1932  7c     1934  ..     7c  1936 7c 

The  "Bank  Check  Tax"  was  applicable  from  June  1,  1932, 
to  July  1,  1934,  and  consisted  of  2c  per  check  drawn. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Minnie  L.  Steckel, 
State  Research  Chairman. 
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APPENDIX  B 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 
AND  AMENDMENTS 

Publication  of  The  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
Historical  and  Patriotic  Series  No.  9;  March  1,  1928;  pp.  40-50 

ARTICLE  VIII 
SUFFRAGE  AND  ELECTIONS 

177.  Every  male  citizen  of  this  State,  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  every  male  resident  of  foreign  birth, 
who,  before  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution,  shall  have 
legally  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  twenty-one  years  old  or  upward,  not  labor- 
ing under  any  of  the  disabilities  named  in  this  article,  and  pos- 
sessing the  qualifications  required  by  it,  shall  be  an  elector, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  by  the  people  ; 
provided,  that  all  foreigners  who  have  legally  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall,  if 
they  fail  to  become  citizens  thereof  at  the  time  they  are  en- 
titled to  become  such,  cease  to  have  the  right  to  vote  until 
they  become  such  citizens. 

178.  To  entitle  a  person  to  vote  at  any  election  by  the 
people,  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  at  least  two  years, 
in  the  county  one  year,  and  in  the  precinct  or  ward  three 
months,  immediately  preceding  the  election  at  which  he  offers 
to  vote,  and  he  shall  have  been  duly  registered  as  an  elector, 
and  shall  have  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February 
next  preceding  the  date  of  the  election  at  which  he  offers  to 
vote,  all  poll  taxes  due  from  him  for  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  one,  and  for  each  subsequent  year ;  provided,  that 
any  elector  who,  within  three  months  next  preceding  the  date 
of  the  election  at  which  he  offers  to  vote,  has  removed  from 
one  precinct  or  ward  to  another  precinct  or  ward  in  the  same 
county,  incorporated  town  or  city,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  precinct  or  ward  from  which  he  has  so  removed,  if  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  vote  in  such  precinct  or  ward  but 
for  such  removal. 

179.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  all 
elections  by  persons  in  a  representative  capacity  shall  be  viva 
voce. 

180.  The  following  male  citizens  of  this  State,  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  every  male  resident  of 
foreign  birth,  who,  before  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution 
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shall  have  legally  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  perfect  his  citizenship  prior  to  the  twentieth  day 
of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  twenty-one  years  old 
or  upwards,  who,  if  their  place  of  residence  shall  remain  un- 
changed, will  have,  at  the  date  of  the  next  general  election 
the  qualifications  as  to  residence  prescribed  in  section  178 
of  this  Constitution,  and  who  are  not  disqualified  under  Sec- 
tion 182  of  this  Constitution,  shall,  upon  application  be  en- 
titled to  register  as  electors  prior  to  the  twentieth  day  of 
December,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  namely: 

First — All  who  have  honorably  served  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  1812,  or  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  or  in  any  war  with  the  Indians,  or  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States,  or  in  the  war  with  Spain,  or  who  honorably 
served  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  Confederate  States, 
or  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  war  between  the  States ;  or, 

Second — The  lawful  descendants  of  persons  who  honorably 
served  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution  or  in  the  war  of  1812,  or  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  or  in  any  war  with  the  Indians,  or  in 
the  war  between  the  States,  or  in  the  land  or  naval  forces 
of  the  Confederate  States,  or  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the 
war  between  the  States ;  or, 

Third — All  persons  who  are  of  good  character  and  who 
understand  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

181.  After  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 
three,  the  following  persons,  and  no  others,  who,  if  their  place 
of  residence  shall  remain  unchanged,  will  have,  at  the  date 
of  the  next  general  election,  the  qualifications  as  to  residence 
prescribed  in  Section  178  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  quali- 
fied to  register  as  electors,  provided,  they  shall  not  be  dis- 
qualified under  Section  182  of  this  Constitution. 

First — Those  who  can  read  and  write  any  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  the  English  language,  and 
who  are  physically  unable  to'  work;  and  those  who  can  read 
and  write  any  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  the  English  language,  and  who  have  worked  or  been  regu- 
larly engaged  in  some  lawful  employment,  business  or  occu- 
pation, trade  or  calling  for  the  greater  part  of  the  twelve 
months  next  preceding  the  time  they  offer  to  register ;  and 
those  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  if  such  inability  is 
due  solely  to  physical  disability;  or, 
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Second — The  owner  in  good  faith,  in  his  own  right,  or  the 
husband  of  a  woman  who  is  the  owner  in  good  faith,  in  her 
own  right,  of  forty  acres  of  land  situate  in  this  State,  upon  which 
they  reside ;  or  the  owner  in  good  faith,  in  his  own  right,  or 
the  husband  of  any  woman  who  is  the  owner  in  good  faith, 
in  her  own  right,  of  real  estate,  situate  in  this  State,  assessed 
for  taxation  at  the  value  of  three  hundred  dollars  or  more,  or 
the  owner  in  good  faith,  in  his  own  right,  or  the  husband  of 
a  woman  who  is  the  owner  in  good  faith,  in  her  own  right,  of 
personal  property  in  this  State  assessed  for  taxation  at  three 
hundred  dollars  or  more ;  provided,  that  the  taxes  due  upon 
such  real  or  personal  property  for  the  year  next  preceding  the 
year  in  which  he  offers  to  register  shall  have  been  paid,  unless 
the  assessment  shall  have  been  legally  contested  and  is  unde- 
termined. 

182.  The  following  persons  shall  be  disqualified  from  both 
registering  and  from  voting,  namely : 

All  idiots  and  insane  persons ;  those  who  shall  by  reason 
of  conviction  of  crime  be  disqualified  from  voting  at  the  time 
of  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution ;  those  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason,  murder,  arson,  embezzlement,  malfeas- 
ance in  office,  larceny,  receiving  stolen  property,  obtaining 
property  or  money  under  false  pretenses,  perjury,  subornation 
of  perjury,  robbery,  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  burglary,  forgery, 
bribery,  assault  and  battery  on  the  wife,  bigamy,  living  in 
adultery,  sodomy,  incest,  rape,  miscegnation,  crime  against 
nature,  or  any  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, or  of  any  infamous  crime  or  crime  involving  moral 
turpitude ;  also  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  as  a  va- 
grant or  tramp,  or,  of  selling  or  offering  to  sell  his  vote  or 
the  vote  of  another,  or  of  making  or  offering  to  make  false 
return  in  any  election  by  the  people  or  in  any  primary  election 
to  procure  the  nomination  or  election  of  any  person  to  any 
office,  or  of  suborning  any  witness  or  registrar  to  secure  the 
registration  of  any  person  as  an  elector. 

183.  No  person  shall  be  qualified  to  vote  or  participate  in 
any  primary  election,  party  convention,  mass  meeting  or  other 
method  of  party  action  of  any  political  party  or  faction,  who 
shall  not  possess  the  qualifications  prescribed  in  this  article 
for  an  elector,  or  who  shall  be  disqualified  from  voting  under 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

184.  No  person,  not  registered  and  qualified  as  an  elector 
under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  shall  vote  at  the  general 
election  in  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  or  at  any  subsequent 
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State,  county,  or  municipal  election,  general,  local  or  special ; 
but  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  any  elec- 
tion held  prior  to  the  general  election  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  two. 

185.  Any  elector  whose  right  to  vote  shall  be  challenged 
for  any  legal  cause  before  an  election  officer,  shall  be  required 
to  swear  or  affirm  that  the  matter  of  the  challenge  is  untrue 
before  his  vote  shall  be  received,  and  any  one  who  wilfully 
swears  or  affirms  falsely  thereto  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

186.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  regis- 
tration, after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and* 
three,  of  all  qualified  electors.  Until  the  first  day  of  January, 
nineteen  hundred  and  three,  all  electors  shall  be  registered 
under  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section 
as  follows : 

First — Registration  shall  be  conducted  in  each  county  by  a 
board  of  three  reputable  and  suitable  persons  resident  in  the 
county,  who  shall  not  hold  any  elective  office  during  their 
term,  to  be  appointed  within  sixty  days  after  the  ratification 
of  this  Constitution,  by  the  Governor,  Auditor  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  Industries,  or  by  a  majority  of  them 
acting  as  a  board  of  appointment.  If  one  or  more  of  the  per- 
sons appointed  on  such  board  of  registration  shall  refuse, 
neglect,  or  be  unable  to  qualify  or  serve,  or  if  a  vacancy  or 
vacancies  occur  in  the  membership  of  the  board  of  registrars 
from  any  cause,  the  Governor,  Auditor  and  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Industries,  or  a  majority  of  them,  acting  as 
a  board  of  appointment,  shall  make  other  appointments  to  fill 
such  board.  Each  registrar  shall  receive  two  dollars  per  day, 
to  be  paid  by  the  State,  and  disbursed  by  the  several  Judges 
of  Probate,  for  each  entire  day's  attendance  upon  the  sessions 
of  the  board.  Before  entering  upon  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  each  registrar  shall  take  the  same  oath 
required  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  State,  which  oath  may 
be  administered  by  any  person  authorized  by  law  to  admin- 
ister oaths.  The  oath  shall  be  in  writing  and  subscribed  by 
the  registrar,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Judge  of  Probate 
of  the  county. 

Second — Prior  to  the  first  day  of  August,  nineteen  hundred 
and  two,  the  Board  of  Registrars  in  each  county  shall  visit 
each  precinct  at  least  once,  and  oftener  if  necessary  to  make 
a  complete  registration  of  all  persons  entitled  to  register,  and 
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shall  remain  there  at  least  one  day  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning-  until  sunset.  They  shall  give  at  least  twenty  days' 
notice  of  the  time  when,  and  the  place  in  the  precinct  where, 
they  will  attend  to  register  applicants  for  registration,  by  bills 
posted  at  five  or  more  public  places  in  each  election  precinct, 
and  by  advertisement  once  a  week  for  three  successive  weeks 
in  a  newspaper  if  there  be  one  published  in  the  county.  Upon 
failure  to  give  such  notice,  or  to  attend  any  appointment  made 
by  them  in  any  precinct,  they  shall,  after  like  notice,  fill  new 
appointments  therein ;  but  the  time  consumed  by  the  board  in 
completing  such  registration  shall  not  exceed  sixty  working 
days  in  any  county,  except  that  in  counties  of  more  than  nine 
hundred  square  miles  in  area,  such  board  may  consume 
seventy-five  working  days  in  completing  the  registration,  and 
except  in  counties  in  which  there  is  any  city  of  eight  thou- 
sand or  more  inhabitants,  the  board  may  remain  in  session, 
in  addition  to  the  time  hereinbefore  mentioned,  for  not  more 
than  three  successive  weeks  in  each  of  such  cities ;  and  there- 
after the  board  may  sit  from  time  to  time  in  each  of  such 
cities  not  more  than  one  week  in  each  month,  and  except  that 
in  the  county  of  Jefferson  the  board  may  hold  an  additional 
session  of  not  exceeding  five  consecutive  days  duration  for 
each  session  in  each  town  or  city  of  more  than  one  thousand 
and  less  than  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  No  person  shall 
be  registered  except  at  the  county  site  or  in  the  precinct  in 
which  he  resides.  The  registrars  shall  issue  to  each  person 
registered  a  certificate  of  registration. 

Third — The  Board  of  Registrars  shall  not  register  any  per- 
son between  the  first  day  of  August,  nineteen  hundred  and 
two  and  Friday  next  preceding  the  day  of  election  in  Novem- 
ber, nineteen  hundred  and  two.  On  Friday  and  Saturday 
next  preceding  the  day  of  election  in  November,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  two.  they  shall  sit  in  the  court  house  of  each  county 
during  such  days,  and  shall  register  all  applicants  having  the 
qualifications  prescribed  by  Section  180  of  this  Constitution, 
and  not  disqualified  under  Section  182,  who  shall  have 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  or  who  shall  prove  to  the 
reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  board  that,  by  reason  of  physi- 
cal disability  or  unavoidable  absences  from  the  county,  they 
had  no  opportunity  to  register  prior  to  the  first  day  of  August, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  they  shall  not  on  such  days 
register  any  other  persons.  When  there  are  two  or  more  court 
houses  in  a  county,  the  registrars  may  sit  during  such  two 
days  at  the  court  house  they  may  select,  but  shall  give  ten 
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day's  notice,  by  bills  posted  at  each  of  the  court  houses,  desig- 
nating the  court  house  at  which  they  will  sit. 

Fourth — The  Board  of  Registrars  shall  hold  sessions  at  the 
court  house  of  their  respective  counties  during  the  entire  third 
week  in  November,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  for  six 
working  days  next  prior  to  the  twentieth  day  of  December, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  during  which  sessions  they  shall 
register  all  persons  applying  who  possess  the  qualifications 
prescribed  in  Section  180  of  this  Constitution,  and  who  shall 
not  be  disqualified  under  Section  182.  In  counties  where  there 
are  more  than  two  court  houses  the  Board  of  Registrars  shall 
divide  the  time  equally  between  them.  The  Board  of  Regis- 
trars shall  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  sessions 
by  posting  notices  at  each  court  house  in  their  respective 
counties,  and  at  each  voting  place  and  at  three  other  public 
places  in  the  county,  and  by  publication  once  a  week  for 
two  consecutive  weeks  in  a  newspaper,  if  one  be  published  in 
the  county ;  such  notices  to  be  posted  and  such  publications 
to  be  commenced  as  early  as  practicable  in  the  first  week  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  and  two.  Failure  on  the  part 
of  the  registrars  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  article 
as  to  the  giving  of  the  required  notices  shall  not  invalidate  any 
registration  made  by  them. 

Fifth — The  Board  of  Registrars  shall  have  power  to  ex- 
amine, under  oath  or  affirmation,  all  applicants  for  registra- 
tion, and  to  take  testimony  touching  the  qualifications  of  such 
applicants.  Each  member  of  such  board  is  authorized  to  ad- 
minister the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  applicants  and  witnesses, 
which  shall  be  in  the  following  form,  and  subscribed  by  the 
person  making  it,  and  preserved  by  the  board,  namely:  "I 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  in  the  matter  of  the  applica- 
tion of for  registration  as  an 

elector,  I  will  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  so  help  me  God."  Any  person  who  upon  such 
examination  makes  any  wilfully  false  statement  in  reference 
to  any  material  matter  touching  the  qualification  of  any  appli- 
cant for  registration,  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  for  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

Sixth — The  action  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Regis- 
trars shall  be  the  action  of  the  board  and  a  majority  of  the 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  busi- 
ness. Any  person  to  whom  registration  is  denied  shall  have 
the  right  of  appeal,  without  giving  security  for  costs,  within 
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thirty  days  after  such  denial,  by  filing  a  petition  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  or  court  of  like  jurisdiction  held  for  the  county  in 
which  he  seeks  to  register,  to  have  his  qualifications  an  an 
elector  determined.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  the  clerk 
of  the  court  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  any  Solicitor  author- 
ized to  represent  the  State  in  said  county,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  appear  and  defend  against  the  petition  on  behalf  of  the 
State.  Upon  such  trial  the  court  shall  charge  the  jury  only 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  qualifications  that  entitle  the  appli- 
cant to  become  an  elector  at  the  time  he  applied  for  registra- 
tion, and  the  jury  shall  determine  the  weight  and  effect  of  the 
evidence  and  return  a  verdict.  From  the  judgment  rendered 
an  appeal  will  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  the  peti- 
tioner, to  be  taken  within  thirty  days.  Final  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  petitioner  shall  entitle  him  to  registration  as  of 
the  date  of  his  application  to  the  registrars. 

Seventh — The  Secretary  of  State  shall  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  have  prepared  and  shall  furnish  to  the  registrars 
and  judges  of  probate  of  the  several  counties  a  sufficient 
number  of  registration  books  and  of  blank  forms  of  the  oath, 
certificates  of  registration  and  notices  required  to  be  given 
by  the  registrars.  The  cost  of  the  publication  in  newspapers 
of  the  notices  required  to  be  given  by  the  registrars  shall  be 
paid  by  the  State,  the  bills  therefor  to  be  rendered  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  approved  by  him. 

Eighth — Any  person  who  registers  for  another,  or  who 
registers  more  than  once,  and  any  registrar  who  enters  the 
name  of  any  person  on  the  list  of  registered  voters,  without 
such  person  having  made  application  in  person  under  oath  on 
a  form  provided  for  that  purpose,  or  who  knowingly  regis- 
ters any  person  more  than  once,  or  who  knowingly  enters  a 
name  upon  the  registration  list  as  the  name  of  a  voter,  without 
any  one  of  that  name  applying  to  register,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the 
penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

187.  The  Board  of  Registrars  in  each  county  shall  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  February,  nineteen  hundred  and  three, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Judge  of  Probate  in  their  county,  a  complete  list,  sworn  to 
by  them,  of  all  persons  registered  in  their  county,  showing 
the  age  of  such  persons  so  registered,  with  the  precinct  or 
ward  in  which  each  of  such  persons  resides  set  opposite  the 
name  of  such  person,  and  shall  also  file  a  like  list  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Judge  of  Probate  shall,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of   March,  nineteen   hundred  and  three. 
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or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  cause  to  be  made  from 
such  list  in  duplicate,  in  the  books  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  an  alphabetical  list  by  precincts  of  the  persons  shown 
by  the  list  of  registrars  to  have  been  registered  in  the  county, 
and  shall  file  one  of  such  alphabetical  lists  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State ;  for  which  services  by  the  Judges  of 
Probate  compensation  shall  be  provided  by  the  Legislature. 
The  Judges  of  Probate  shall  keep  both  the  original  list  filed 
by  the  registrars  and  the  alphabetical  list  made  therefrom  as 
records  in  the  office  of  the  Judge  of  Probate  of  the  county. 
Unless  he  shall  become  disqualified  under  the  provisions  of 
this  article,  any  one  who  shall  register  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  shall  remain  an  elec- 
tor during  life,  and  shall  not  be  required  to  register  again 
unless  he  changes  his  residence,  in  which  event  he  may  regis- 
ter again  on  production  of  this  certificate.  The  certificate 
of  the  registrars  or  of  the  Judge  of  Probate  or  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the  fact 
of  such  life  registration.  Such  certificate  shall  be  issued  free 
of  charge  to  the  elector,  and  the  Legislature  shall  provide  by 
law  for  the  renewal  of  such  certificates  when  lost,  mutilated 
or  destroyed. 

188.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  three,  any  applicant  for  registration  may  be  required 
to  state  under  oath,  to  be  administered  by  the  registrar  or  by 
any  person  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths,  where  he 
lived  during  the  five  years  next  preceding  the  time  at  which 
he  applies  to  register,  and  the  name  or  names  by  which  he  was 
known  during  that  period,  and  the  name  of  his  employer  or 
employers,  if  any,  during  such  period.  Any  applicant  for 
registration  who  refuses  to  state  ^uch  facts,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  register,  and  any  person  so  offering  to 
register,  who  wilfully  makes  a  false  statement  in  regard  to 
such  matters,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary 
for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

189.  In  the  trial  of  any  contested  election,  and  in  proceed- 
ings to  investigate  any  election,  and  in  criminal  prosecutions 
for  violations  of  the  election  laws,  no  person  other  than  a 
defendant  in  such  criminal  prosecutions  shall  be  allowed  to 
withhold  his  testimony  on  the  ground  that  he  may  criminate 
himself  or  subject  himself  to  public  infamy ;  but  such  person 
shall  not  be  prosecuted  for  any  offense  arising  out  of  the 
transactions  concerning  which  he  testified,  but  may  be  prose- 
cuted for  perjury  committed  on  such  examination. 
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190.  The  Legislature  shall  pass  laws  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Constitution  to  regulate  and  govern  elections,  and  all 
such  laws  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  State ;  and  shall 
provide  by  law  for  the  manner  of  holding  elections  and  of 
ascertaining  the  result  of  the  same,  and  shall  provide  general 
registration  laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  for  the  registration  of  all  qualified  electors  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  three. 
The  Legislature  shall  also  make  provision  by  law,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  article,  for  the  regulation  of  primary  elec- 
tions, and  for  punishing  frauds  at  the  same  but  shall  not  make 
primary  elections  compulsory.  The  Legislature  shall  by  law 
provide  for  purging  the  registration  list  of  the  names  of  those 
who  die,  become  insane,  or  convicted  of  crime,  or  otherwise 
disqualified  as  electors  under  the  provisions  of  this  Consti- 
tution, and  of  any  names  which  may  have  been  fraudulently 
entered  on  such  list  by  the  registrars ;  provided,  that  a  trial 
by  jury  may  be  had  on  the  demand  of  any  person  whose  name 
is  proposed  to  be  stricken  from  the  list. 

191.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  ade- 
quate laws  giving  protection  against  the  evils  arising  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  all  elections. 

192.  Electors  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony  or 
breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  at- 
tendance at  elections,  or  while  going  to  or  returning  there- 
from. 

193.  Returns  of  elections  from  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  for  all  civil  officers  who  are  to  be  commissioned  by  the 
Governor,  except  the  Attorney  General,  State  Auditor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  State  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Education, 
and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Industries,  shall  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

194.  The  poll  tax  mentioned  in  this  article  shall  be  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  upon  each  male  inhabitant  of  the  State, 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  under  the  age  of  forty- 
five  years,  who  would  not  now  be  exempt  by  law;  but  the 
Legislature  is  authorized  to  increase  the  maximum  age  fixed 
in  this  section  to  not  more  than  sixty  years.  Such  poll 
tax  shall  become  due  and  payable  on  the  first  day  of  October 
in  each  year,  and  become  delinquent  on  the  first  day  of  the 
next  succeeding  February,  but  no  legal  process,  nor  any  fee  or 
commission  shall  be  allowed  for  the  collection  thereof.  The 
tax  Collector  shall  make  returns  of  poll  tax  collections  sepa- 
rate from  other  collections. 
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195.  Any  person  who  shall  pay  the  poll  tax  of  another,  or 
advance  him  money  for  that  purpose  in  order  to  influence  his 
vote,  shall  be  guilty  of  bribery,  and  upon  conviction  therefor 
shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  five  years. 

196.  If  any  section  or  subdivision  of  this  article  shall 
for  any  reason  be,  or  be  held  by  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction and  of  final  resort  to  be,  invalid,  inoperative  or  void, 
the  residue  of  this  article  shall  not  be  thereby  invalidated  or 
affected. 


The  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  by  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  on  May  19,  1919.  It 
reads : 

Article  XIX.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

At  the  Session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
in  1919  a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Honor- 
able A.  H.  Carmichael,  setting  Thursday,  July  17th,  1919  at 
twelve  o'clock  noon  as  the  time  to  consider  the  resolution  of 
Congress  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding for  Woman  Suffrage,  and  that  the  same  be  a  special 
paramount  and  continuing  order. 

On  September  22,  1919  the  matter  came  up  for  a  vote  and 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  rejected  by  the  Legislature,  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

On  August  26,  1920,  a  sufficient  number  (36)  of  states  had 
ratified  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution to  make  it  effective. 

Alabama  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  handed  down  on 
January  13,  1921  held  that  the  19th  Amendment  automatically 
strikes  from  the  State  Laws  the  word  "male"  and  gives  fe- 
males the  right  to  vote. 
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This  case  originated  by  Mary  Lou  Graves  vs.  A.  H.  Eu- 
banks,  Tax  Collector  of  Montgomery  County,  requiring  that 
the  Tax  Collector  receive  poll  tax  of  appellant  and  give  her 
a  poll  tax  receipt  so  as  to  allow  her  to  comply  with  the  laws 
and  vote. 


